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ARGE iron and steel structures 
LC exposed to the elements—dock 
and yard equipment, for instance— 
present a problem to engineers and 
others responsible for their proper 
maintenance. The larger the in- 
vestment, the greater the possible 
loss through depreciation and the 
greater the need for the best protec- 
tion modern science can provide. 

Pure red-lead paint is recognized 


as the most effective barrier to 
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— Worth Erecting... worth Protecting 
with RED LEAD feiss 


metal structures. 

It adheres tenaci- 
ously to iron and steel surfaces. It 
seals out corrosion — prevents mois- 
ture and other destructive agents 
from getting at the metal. 

By specifying Dutch Boy when 
purchasing red lead, you are as- 
sured of obtaining a fine, uniform, 
highly oxidized pigment—a paint 
material that has the endorse- 
ment of engineers and 
technical men in many 


industrial fields. 
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Dutch Boy Red Lead is available 
in two forms—paste and liquid. The 
latter—ready for the brush—is sup- 
plied in six colors—natural orange- 
red, light and dark brown, light and 
dark green, and black. The paste is 
available in natural orange-red and 


can be shaded to dark colors. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Buffalo, 116 Oak 
St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 
659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; 
San Francisco, 2240-24th Street; Boston, 
National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St.; 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co.of Penn- 
sylvania, 316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, 


JohnT. Lewis & Bros.Co., Widener Building. 
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Can Business 


HAT effect has been produced by the movement 

to maintain business started by business leaders 
last fall on the initiative of President Hoover? This is 
an extremely important question, but one difficult to 
answer. It is important because a correct answer to it 
would afford valuable information for future use. It is 
so difficult to answer because the trend of general busi- 
ness is determined by so many and such powerful 
influences. 

It has not had the effects anticipated by the more 
optimistic. Predictions were made that general business 
would begin to show improvement in the second quarter 
of 1930. On the contrary, railway freight car loadings, 
which are the best single measure, show that, as com- 
pared with a year before, business constantly grew rela- 
tively worse from October 1, 1929, to July 1, 1930. Has 
it declined more or less than it would have if special 
efforts had not been made to maintain it? It is im- 
possible to answer this question. There are, however, 
some indications that it has declined less. 


How Much Has Business Declined? 


The decline in general business, as indicated by railway 
car loadings, began earlier in 1929 than in 1920. It was, 
however, as plain to all observers that business was de- 
clining in the last third of 1920 as it was in the last 
third of 1929. The decline in car loadings in the first 
quarter of 1921 was 15 per cent, while in the first quarter 
of 1930 it was only 7.2 per cent. The decline in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1921 was 11 per cent, and in the second 
quarter of 1930 also 11 per cent, but the comparative 
‘figures for the second quarters of 1920 and 1921 are un- 
satisfactory because in this part of 1920 loadings were 
adversely affected by switchmen’s strikes. The average 
decline in the first six months of 1921 was 13 per cent, 
while in the first six months of 1930 it was 9.2 per cent. 
In June, 1921, car loadings showed a decline of 15 per 
cent, while in June, 1930, they showed a decline of 13 
per cent. 

It will be seen that the decline in the entire first half 
of 1930 was relatively smaller than in 1921. The dif- 
ference may have been due in large measure to the 
efforts that have been made since last fall to maintain 
business. There are, however, other important differ- 
ences in conditions and influences that must be con- 
sidered. The general tendency of the stock market was 
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Be Stabilized? === 


downward throughout 1920, and consequently there was 
no such violent collapse of stock market prices as oc- 
curred in the fall of 1929. On the other hand, stocks of 
goods and commodity prices were much more inflated in 
1920 than in 1929, and commodity prices declined much 
more. The huge inventories being carried, and the ter- 
rific decline of commodity prices in the latter part of 
1920 and the early part of 1921, no doubt were largely 
responsible for the fact that general business and freight 
car loadings declined so much more in the early part of 
1921 than in the early part of 1930. 

The “Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the 
Presidents’ Conference on Unemployment”’ recently has 
issued an interesting and timely report on “Planning and 
Control of Public Works.” On public construction about 
$3,500,000,000 is expended each year and about 900,000 
men are directly employed. “This public expenditure on 
permanent improvements in the United States,” says the 
report, “represents from 35 to 40 per cent of the total 
volume of expenditures for all private and public con- 
struction. * * * Public roads in 1929, the largest single 
element in public construction, cost more than $1,500,- 
000,000.”” The committee believes that this large volume 
of public construction should be so timed as to help 
maintain business in periods of depression, but adds, 


‘“Nor does it appear practicable or necessary on any 


large scale to withhold expenditure on public construction 
during years of prosperity in order to accumulate a re- 
serve of work during business depressions.” 


“Booms” and Business Depressions 


There is no economic question of greater importance 
than the question as to whether business can be stabil- 
ized, and, if so, to what extent. During the great bull 
stock market movement a year ago it was repeatedly 
claimed that the “business cycle’ had been abolished. 
The apparent belief of those who made this claim was 
that for some reason or reasons business would never 
again become bad in this country. The claim has been 
sufficiently refuted by incontrovertible developments. 
The purpose of the movement initiated by President 
Hoover was to stabilize business by arresting the decline 
which experience indicated would come unless unprece- 
dentedly intelligent and effective efforts were made to 
prevent it. Nevertheless, business has declined, and rail- 
road car loadings indicate that at midsummer 1930 it is 
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almost as bad, compared with what it was at midsummer 
1929, as it was at midsummer 1921 as compared with 
midsummer, 1920. In.the economic as in the natural 
world the only way to prevent effects is to attack their 
causes. The causes of business depression are “booms” 
of one.kind or another.. These booms may involve €x- 


- cessive‘ptices of real estate, or excessive prices of com- 


Modities, .or the accumulation of excessive stocks of 
goods; but whatever else they involve, they always in- 
A period of in- 
flation is often mistaken for one of great prosperity, as 
was the case last year. A’ period of deflation is always 
one of depression. The fact is, however, that inflation is 
just as unhealthy as deflation, and that inflation inevitably 
results in a period of deflation. Consequently, we can 
never stabilize business, and avoid periods of deflation 
and depression unless we are going to avoid periods of 
inflation and unhealthy “prosperity.” The one is the 
effect of the other, and the effect cannot be prevented 
except by eliminating the cause. 

- It would appear, therefore, that those who have been 
trying to maintain business began at the wrong time. 
The time to have begun was when plain evidences of in- 
flation began to appear, and the thing to have done was 
to have attempted to halt the inflation. Some efforts for 
this purpose were made. Some business leaders, as far 
back as two years ago, began to utter warnings that stock 
market prices were becoming inflated. The Federal 
Reserve Board apparently used its influence over interest 
rates to check the wild speculation. There was, how- 
ever, no organized effort to arrest inflation, and, in fact, 
many of the men to whom the nation most confidently 
looked for leadership in business and finance continued 
to be “bulls” in their activities and public expressions 
until the collapse of the stock market began. 


Lesson of Recent Experience 


The experience of the last year shows that what the 
nation needs is not merely means of preventing the 
effects of depressions, but means of preventing their 
causes. How can the causes be eliminated? - Possibly by 
such organized action by business leaders as has been 
tried since the collapse of the stock market. But if 
business is actually to be stabilized it must be influenced 
when it is good as well as when it is bad. The vast 
expenditures of government for public improvements 
might be used as one strong stabilizing influence, but the 
report of the “Committee on Recent Economic Changes” 
is not very encouraging when it says, “Nor does it ap- 
pear practicable or necessary on any large scale to with- 
hold expenditures on public construction during years of 
prosperity in order to accumulate a reserve of work 
during business depressions.” 

Experience indicates that: if in years of prosperity 
general business is to go forward as in the past with 
extraordinarily large expenditures for improvements, and 
the governments are going to accumulate in such years 
only comparatively small reserves of expenditures for 
poor years, we shall continue as heretofore to have 
periods of great activity and inflation, followed by 
periods of deflation and depression. If there is to be 
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any real stabilization it must. be accomplished by the 
total expenditures of business and government being 
budgeted much more uniformly over periods of years 
than they have been in the past. 

Is stabilization of business practicable? It has never 
been accomplished in the past. There exists, at the 
present time, however, an organization of business men” 
that was formed to try to devise means of breaking the 
force of the present depression. It might be well worth 
while for it to undertake a study of means that might be 
adopted in future to eliminate or modify the influences 
which produce inflation and unhealthy so-called “pros- 
perity,” and which are the invariable precursor of de- 
pression. If business leaders had met six months or 
even a year before they did and exposed the inflation 
that was occurring and tried to stop it, doubtless they 
would have been denounced for trying to destroy the 
country’s prosperity, but they might have exerted an 
influence then which would largely have prevented what 
has occurred during the last nine months. If efforts to 
stabilize business are to be begun only after inflation has 


become rampant they might about as well be abandoned 
altogether. 


The Investment Trusts 


and Holding Companies 


CLEAR distinction should be drawn between 

the investment trust which acquires railroad 
stocks solely for investment purposes and another 
which acquires them to exercise control in such a man- 
ner as to effect virtual consolidation of railroads. In 
the former case there is no reason for any public con- 
cern whatever. In the latter, the public may or may 
not. be concerned, depending upon whether or not the 
consolidation of properties is in the public interest. 

The fact that an investment trust acquires a large in- 
terest in a railroad or in several railroads, but with- 
out utilizing this ownership to the detriment of the 
properties or the public, should cause no alarm to any- 
one. Moreover, probably none but political busybodies 
will see any cause for complaint in such a development. 
A bona fide investment trust, capably managed and 
with skilled men to watch the properties in. which it 
is interested and to sit on their directorates, may have 
a contribution of real value to make to the manage- 
ment and direction of the railroads. 

Where the investment trust or holding company is 
used as a device for extra-legal consolidation of rail- 
roads, its operation may give rise to some question— 
but even here the burden of proof should be upon those 
who want to regulate. Railroad consolidation, at least 
to some degree, is generally recognized as desirable. 
Yet the obstacles put in the way of such development 
by legislative and. administrative interference -have 
been, in many cases, insuperable. May not the device 
of the holding company, if not abused, often serve 
legitimately as a preliminary step toward a highly de- 
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sirable end? Some abuses may arise, but should not 
legislative or other regulatory interference first make 
sure that, to correct a minor evil, it does not at the 
same time give rise to others more serious than’ that 
which it is designed to correct? 

The limits to which politicians will go, when given 


a free hand, in circumscribing: beyond the- reasonable. - 


necessity of the public interest the freedom of private 
enterprise have reached their pinnacle of absurdity in 
this ‘country... The observations of R. Bell, assistant 
general manager of the London & North Eastern, pub- 
'shed in last week’s Railway Age, on the extent to 
which government regulation of railways has gone in 
this country, gives a startling picture of ourselves in 
the eyes of a disinterested, though knowing, outsider. 
The British railwaymen, he concludes, are as “free as 
air” from troublesome and unwarranted restrictions as 
compared with their colleagues on this side of the At- 
lantic. Is the investment trust and holding company 
going to be the excuse on which to hang still further 
restrictions on ‘the initiative which still remains in 
private hands? Le ; 


Problems in Standardizing 


HE standardization of specifications for railway 

materials for the purpose of reducing the number of 
varieties of stock which the purchasing agent must buy 
and the storekeeper must carry is not. the simple prob- 
lem which it often appears to be. It is a task that calls 
for the exercise of seasoned judgment if the ultimate 
interests of the road are to be best served in all par- 
ticulars. Take the case of cotton waste. Railways buy 
it in large quantities for wiping and for journal box 
packing. In the interests of simplification, some roads 
buy waste for both uses. Other roads buy two grades 
of waste instead of one, and are able to make a sub- 
stantial saving by reason of a wide difference between 
the market prices for the two grades. 

Again, it is common for railroads to buy a low sul- 
phur and a low viscosity fuel oil for al purposes; yet 
where the oil is used for heating only, two per cent of 
sulphur is not objectionable, and in the summer time 
oil with higher viscosity can be used satisfactorily. 
Long-time burning oil can be used in the place of head- 
light oil and distillate, as well as for the primary pur- 
pose for which it is bought, but the question arises as 
to the price that a railroad should be willing to pay for 
the substitution. 

The same problem arises in connection with specifica- 
tions. Here the universal desire is to standardize; yet 
standardization may easily embody unwise restrictions 
on purchasing if not prudently effected. Standardiza- 
tion and simplification are important to the roads and 
should be furthered at every opportunity. It is equally 
important, “however, that the mechanics of these activi- 
ties should always be kept in good hands; otherwise 
their results in many particulars may be penny wise and 
pound foolish. The urge to standardize and simplify is 
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one thing, while the practice of standardizing and sim- 
plifying is another. The economical practice is obvious- 
ly.one of constantly matching the quantity of the work 
with its quality in any standardization and simplification 
program, and the supply forces of railroads should be 
among those to keep this prominently in mind. 


. 


The I.C.C. and Rail- 
Highway Co-ordination 


O the railways which are now engaged in the 
operation of motor vehicles in connection with 
their passenger or freight services, and to those which 


“are considering the co-ordination of highway service 


with their railway operations, the forthcoming investi- 
gation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
highway operations, both passenger .and. freight, -con- 
ducted by the railways, is of’ prime importance. The 
commission on May 12 entered an order for the in- 
vestigation. Following the return of questionnaires 
distributed among the railways, the commission is ex- 
‘pected to begin a series of hearings in various parts 
of the country, beginning probably in the late summer. 

One of the objects of the commission’s investigation 
is to secure information to be used as a basis for “mak- 
ing recommendations to Congress respecting such legis- 
lation as may be necessary or desirable in the public 
interest to accomplish further or more efficient co- 
ordination of motor transportation.” Co-ordination of 
railway and highway service in such manner as to 
combine the best features of each is the apparent 


purpose of an increasing number of _ railways. 
That Congress sooner or later will enact legisla- 
tion having an important bearing upon the co- 


ordination of railway and highway transportation is a 
foregone conclusion; certain amendments grafted on 
the Parker bill to regulate interstate motor coach lines 
during the session of Congress recently closed in- 
dicated that quite plainly. .The recommendations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission relative to: the 
provisions of such legislation should have considerable 
weight, and it is therefore highly desirable that the 
commission’s recommendations be based upon a most 
complete knowledge of the. existing state of affairs 
with respect to railway and highway co-ordination. 

It seems highly desirable, for this reason, that the 
railways should be fully represented at the forthcom- 
ing hearings, and that they should state their case-in 
detail, both in their replies to the commission’s ques- 
tionnaire and in the oral testimony of their repre- 
sentatives. This investigation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may well exert an important bear- 
ing on the course of rail-highway co-ordination in the 
future. It is of importance to the railways, as well 
as to the country as a whole, that such co-ordination 
be carried out along sound economic lines. The clos- 
est possible attention to the commission’s investigation 
therefore appears essential. 
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Safety Section to Set New Goal 


Program of annual meeting at Denver included representa- 
tives of managements and employees 


ministration to establish a new and more ad- 

vanced goal for the reduction of accidents on rail- 
ways was passed at the tenth annual meeting of the 
Safety Section of the American Railway Association 
which was held at Denver, Colo., on July 1 to 3 and 
which was attended by over 500 representatives of the 
railroads. The resolution, which was presented by H. A. 
Rowe, claims attorney of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, does not affect the present goal which calls for 
a 35 per cent reduction in accidents by the end of 1930, 
but asks that, since the section has already passed this 
mark, set in 1924, a new goal be established so that the 
section will have a mark to work to for the period from 
January 1, 1931 to December 1, 1933. 
, Another outstanding feature of the meeting, which 
was presided over by Chairman L. G. Bentley, general 
safety agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, was the partici- 
pation in the program of representatives of both em- 
ployers and employees which demonstrated a common 
understanding of the importance of safety on the part of 
the management and the employees. W. M. Jeffers, vice- 
president of operation of the Union Pacific in speaking 
on “Some Essentials of Safe Operation” and A. F. Whit- 
ney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
in outlining “The Trainmen’s Viewpoint” expressed a 
common interest regarding the problem. This mutual 
attitude toward safety was augmented by Elmer T. 
Howson, western editor of the Railway Age, who offered 
several suggestions for the future reduction of casualties. 

Several other addresses and various committee reports 
comprised the main portion of the program. In addition, 
officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
Chairman, H. A. Rowe; first vice-chairman, C. T. Bailey, 
chief safety agent of the Oregon Short Line; and second 
vice-chairman, C. E. Hill, general safety agent of the 
New York Central. 

The place and date of the 1931 meeting were not 
selected by the convention but the general sentiment was 
in favor of Washington, D. C., as a suitable place to 
celebrate the attainment of the goal set in 1924. 


A RESOLUTION calling upon the incoming ad- 


Addresses were Significant 


The addresses made by Messrs. Jeffers, Whitney and 
Howson will be published in subsequent issues of the 
Railway Age. In expressing the managements’ interest 
in safety, Mr. Jeffers outlined the functions of the safety 
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department of his road and advocated familiarity and 
understanding of the details of the safety requirements 
of all positions on the railroad. He regarded surprise 
tests as a necessary assurance that rules are being en- 
forced and attributed the success of safety in general to 
the energetic co-operation of employees. 

Mr. Whitney emphasized the continuing need for 
dramatization and verification of the safety admonition 
in such a manner as will give it an arresting freshness 
of appeal to those to whom it is directed. He questioned 
the appeal to human fears and advocated practical studies 
of accident prevention. In addition he discussed safety 
in regard to operating schedules and spoke of the closer 
and more enlightened contact between the managements 
and employees. 

Mr. Howson forecasted the future development of 
railroading and offered several suggestions for the fur- 
ther expansion of safety activities. He mentioned motor 
coach and airplane transportation in addition to new ma- 
chinery, education of children and crossing protection as 
fertile possibilities for the safety man. 

Others who addressed the meeting included Arthur O. 
Ridgway, chief engineer of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, W. C. Stephenson, shop superintendent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, B. S. Holliman, division superin- 
tendent of the Texas & New Orleans and Lew Palmer of 
the National Safety Council. Mr. Ridgway told of the 
dominance of the element of safety in all true engineer- 
ing. Mr. Stephenson outlined the practical application 
of safety as it applies to the shopmen. In his talk he 
touched upon the design of shops, and the value of light, 
guards for machinery, gloves and clothing, goggles and 
screens, cranes, and supervision. 

Mr. Holliman confined his remarks to the safety prob- 
lem in the maintenance of way department. He told of 
the co-operation of officers and employees of the South- 
ern Pacific, which has enabled that road to build up an 
enviable record in the reduction of accidents in the 
maintenance of way department. 


Other Accident Prevention Work 


A portion of the afternoon of the second day was 
devoted to the consideration of other branches of accident 
prevention work. Certain men were assigned subjects 
and were given eight minutes in which to express them- 
selves, after which the members were given the oppor- 
tunity to question the speakers. Robert Scott, director 
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of the insurance and safety department of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, told how he promoted active interest on his 
road. Asa result of his enthusiasm in promoting a cam- 
paign, several of the officers of his road volunteered to 
furnish plaques as prizes in the contest. The executive 
vice-president awarded a plaque to the winners in the 
transportation department, the chief engineer to the win- 
ners in the engineering department, and the general 
superintendent to the winners in the mechanical depart- 
ment. He also told how the claim department assisted in 
reducing injuries by a more stringent settlement of per- 
sonal injury cases and how as a result of its success it 
adopted the slogan “It is better to prevent an accident 
than to make a good settlement.” 

M. J. Flanigan, manager of the safety department of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, presented the 
subject “Investigating Accidents’ and described the 
methods he employs. He said that one chief clerk and 
four clerks in his office investigate all cases and submit 
the reports to him. An interview is held with the injured 
person immediately after the accident or as soon after 
as the medical officers deem it advisable. 

C. T. Bailey, chief safety agent of the Oregon Short 
Line, in speaking on formulating and enforcing rules, 
described the methods used on the Union Pacific. He 
said that when rules are violated the person responsible 
for the violation is reprimanded. When given a case of 
three men on a footboard and asked which of the three 
men—the first one on, the second or third—would be held 
responsible he said the supervisor for permitting the 
violation. 

F. W. Curtis, supervisor of safety and fire prevention 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, advocated check- 
ing up on practices and conditions. Such procedure, he 
said, raises the morale of the organization, tends to kill 
infractions of rules and creates healthy rivalry. In addi- 
tion, it reveals extinct rules and keeps the safety man on 
his toes. 


Highway Crossing Accidents 


The Committee on the Prevention of Highway Cross- 
ing Accidents, of which H. A. Rowe was chairman, 
reported a decrease of 83 fatalities or 3.2 per cent in 
1929 as compared with 1928. There was an increase in 
injuries of 139 or 2 per cent and an increase in accidents 
of 175 or 2.9 per cent. The totals for the year were 
2,485 fatalities, 6,804 injuries and 5,975 accidents. The 
registration of automobiles using the highways increased 
to the total of 26,501,000. 

The suggestion of a member of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, asking that tests be made of the effect of a vertical 
headlight in addition to the horizontal headlight upon 
locomotives, with the thought that such vertical head- 
light would tend toward a more easy discernment of the 
approach of a train in conjested or obstructed areas, was 
responded to by the New York Central through Charles 
E. Hill, general safety agent, by an actual test upon its 
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train No. 10 from Toledo, Ohio to Buffalo, N. Y., on 
April 29, 1930. The climatic and other conditions were 
ideal for such a test and observations were made by 36 
observers located at various points in the vicinity of 
Cleveland and with a variety of obstructed and clear 
views. The unanimous consensus of opinion was that 
such a vertical headlight, though of the same candle 
power as the horizontal headlight, was wholly imprac- 
tical and did not add anything to one’s ability to observe 
an approaching train. 


Report on Train Accidents 


The Committee on Train Accidents, of which F. 
Hartenstien, assistant to the general manager of the 
Lehigh Valley, was chairman, reported an increase of 
236 train accidents and a total increase in casualties of 
465 in 1929 as compared with 1928. In 1929, there 
were 4,435 collisions as compared with 4,302 in 1928 
and as a result of these, 85 people were killed in 1929 
and 70 in 1928, while 1,212 were injured in 1929 and 
1,192 in 1928. The principal causes for the collisions, 
he said, were: 


Failure to obey the provisions of Rule 99. 

Failure to obey signal indication. 

Failure to carry out the provisions of train orders properly. 

Failure in the proper delivering of train orders. 

Occupying the main line on the time of overdue superior 
trains without protection. 

Violation of speed restrictions in yards and terminals. 

Open switches. 

Operating against the current of traffic 
protection. 

Failure to make proper air brake tests. 

Failure to check train registers, etc. 


without proper 


In each of the 82 collisions investigated by the repre- 
sentatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
company with members of state utilities and public serv- 
ice commissions and railroad officers, the responsibility 
for them was placed upon railroad employees. 


Employees that are entrusted with the operation of train 
and yard service, the report continued, are examined on 
the rules and we assume that the examinations are satisfactory 
and that their understanding of the rules are known to be 
clear before they are assigned to service. It is the observation 
of your committee that employees in train and yard service 
will be obedient to the rules and instructions if officers and 
supervisory forces. are insistent upon their enforcement, but 
any laxity on the part of supervisory forces will naturally 
be reflected in the kind of service rendered by employees. 

During the last four or five years, the railroads of this 
country have established a number of new records for operat- 
ing efficiency and economy, and if the same sincere interest 
and effort is applied to the prevention of collisions by super- 
visory forces and employees the results, unquestionably, will 
be gratifying. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the railroads in this 
country have sufficient rules, if enforced, to eliminate col- 
lisions entirely, but definite action must first be taken by 
officers and supervisors who have been given authority and 
can be depended upon to impose discipline for any infraction 
of the rules and instructions that is liable to cause a collision. 
Every officer and every supervisor who is given authority 
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to promulgate rules or issue instructions accepts the responsi- 
bility of having them properly executed. 


Other Reports 


Other reports included that of the Education com- 
mittee, presented by E. R: Cott, supervisor of safety of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; that of the Committee on Train 
Service Accidents, presented by C. T. Bailey, chief safety 
agent of the Oregon Short Line; that of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce Commission Rule Interpreta- 
tions, presented by Charles E. Hill, general safety agent 
of the New York Central and that of the Committee on 
Non-Train Accidents, presented by D. G. Phillips, super- 
intendent of safety of the Wabash. Mr. Bailey reported 
that train service accidents which occur to employees on 
duty and which are largely controlled by supervision and 
safety education, have shown a decrease of 44 per cent, 
the number in 1923 being 38,825, and the number in 
1929 being 16,951. In his report he considered each 
group of train service accidents, including those occurring 
while coupling or uncoupling cars or locomotives, those 
occurring while coupling or uncoupling air hose, steam 
hose or safety chains and those associated ‘with the opera- 
tion of locomotives, hand brakes and switches. 

_ Mr. Hill reported -on the -progress made with the 
Bureau of Statistics in developing a suitable method of 
-handling questions pertaining to the classification of acci- 
dents reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the handling of. inquiries made to-the Commission 
_so that both the questions and answers would be trans- 
mitted to all member lines for their information and 
guidance. He also offered a resolution, calling for a 
uniform method of assembling data sent to the Commis- 
sion so that the reports of all railroads will be compar- 
able. This was adopted by the members. 


LG. Bentley Summarizes 
Safety Work During Year 


L. G. Bentley, chairman of the section, gave a sum- 
mary of the progress made during the year. He spoke 
in part as follows: 

The satety records of all railroads have become common 
knowledge, with the natural and encouraging result that those 
railroads with poor safety records find themselves on the 
gridiron of their own disapproval, and those making startling 
reductions become shining marks. In some cases doubt exists 
as to the integrity of these records, the implication being that, 
without statistical raanipulation, it is not possible for two 
properties, operating under practically comparable conditions 
and with the same kind of men, to produce safety records 
so greatly at variance as is frequently the case. 

The chairman coes not share these doubts, it having. been 
his observation and the result of his investigation that the 
more successful the safety performance, the more the per- 
former steps inio the spotlight, and it becomes both - his 
necessity and his desire to go into that spotlight with records 
above reproach. 

* At the same time, with hundreds of different persons con- 
struing the reasonable requirements and interpretations. of. the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as to the reportability of 
railroad accidents, it naturally follows that those rules and 
interpretations are differently understood, particularly by 
different departments on different railroads. It is a certain 
consequence, that on the one hand, we will find the reporting 
officer with no vital interest in a good safety record, who 
has but scant knowledge or interest in operating requirements 
and who finds it ‘easier to report a questionable accident than 
to develop that it need not be reported, while on the other 
hand we find the operating officer vitally interested in the 
safety, comfort and happiness of his men and in writing a 
good safety record. The exigencies of the case require that 
he shall. be familiar with all that is to be known, not only 
as to causes and preventive measures, but as to the physical 
condition of his men and their ability to serve the interests 
of the railway and themselves. This officer, it would seem, 
is most completely equipped by both knowledge and desire to 
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interpret and execute the requirements of the Interstate Com- 
merce. Commission as to his own operating responsibilities. 
To the end that there may be an adjustment of existing 


‘misunderstandings and consequent irregularities in reporting 


methods, the chairman, with the approval of the Committee 
of Direction, appointed a special committee with Charles E. 
Hill, general safety agent, of the New York Central, as chair- 
man, ‘to:.negotiate with the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a series of interpretations and rulings, 
based on certain borderline cases having their numerous 


‘counterparts throughout the country, with the request that 


these interpretations and rulings shall be broadcast to the 
mutual understanding and advantage of all. 


The Harriman Awards 


Each year a gold and a silver trophy, designated as The 
Harriman Memorial Awards, are awarded by the American 
Museum of Safety to those railroads of distinguished. accom- 
plishment in accident prevention. These awards have greatly 
inspired and dignified the safety movement. During past 
years it has been our belief that the terms of -the award 


“were in some respects unbalanced, as certain classes of acci- 


dents were too heavily weighted, while others were of such 
nature that a heavy handicap was encountered by many rail- 
roads with practically no hope of recovery. The Committee 
of Direction has during the past year worked closely with 
the Committee of Award, the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
and the National Safety Council in an endeavor to adjust 
points at issue. 

The joint efforts of these organizations have been success- 
ful, and in the award for 1929, the following changes are 
noted: Fatal injuries are weighted on the basis of 5 points, 
instead of 50 points as heretofore. Persons excluded from 
consideration in the past have been trespassers only, while 
under the new _arrangement there have also been excluded 
persons injured at crossings which were protected at the time 
by crossing gates; watchmen, or visible and/or audible signals 
that indicate the approach of a train, and persons injured 
as a result of the vehicle or pedestrian running into the side 
of the train. The weighting of accidents -involving other 
persons (which include highway crossing accidents except 
as above) has been. lowered from 250,000 locomotive miles 
to 50,000 locomotive miles, thereby reducing the handicap on 


-a class of acciderits not wholly within the power of the rail- 


ways to prevent. 

We can point with heartfelt pride and satisfaction to a 
constantly declining accident rate among employees, passengers 
and trespassers. Without subjecting you to the mystifying 
mazes of complicated comparative figures, I mention the 
particular items which are representative of general progress, 
as follows: 

There was in 1929, over 1923, a decrease of 10,172 train 
accidents. 

The number of employees killed on duty on all steam 
railways show a saving of 592 lives or a 31 per cent 
decrease, and the prevention of 91,870 employees injured, 
a decrease of 60 per cent. There was a decrease of 
64 subsequent deaths among employees on duty, equal 
to 33 per cent. 

In 1929 vs. 1923, there was a decrease of 43 passengers 
killed and 2,092 -passengers injured, representing 30 
per cent in killed and 32 per cent injured. 

There was a decrease of 512 trespassers killed and 715 
trespassers injured, representing a decrease of 18 per 
cent killed and 22 per cent injured. 

It is among other non-trespassers, largely those involved 
in highway crossing accidents, that an increase of 274 
persons killed or 12 per cent is noted. The injured 
remained about stationary. 

Finally we find that in respect to all accidents involving 
all persons, there were in 1929, 889 fewer persons 
killed and 94,717 fewer persons injured in railroad 
accidents than there were in 1923, a decrease on all 
counts of 53 per cent. 

When a decrease of 12 per cent in man-hours (employees 
on duty, Class I railroads) is taken into consideration 
we may properly decide that the safety situation among 
employees on duty, through your efforts, is 55 per cent 
more favorable than it was before we undertook the 
= of the goal to be* accomplished by December 31, 

930. 

In this connection, it is worthy of special note that of all 
railroads with fifty million or more man-hours each, 
only four have failed to keep up with the program. 

Note should be taken of the disparity in the , percentage 
of reduction in fatal vs. non-fatal injuries to employees 
on duty. 
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This is perceptibly due to the success of many supervising 
officers in restoring to regular duty employees. injured 
in minor degree. This has been done by the application 
of prompt and efficient first aid: and by judicious moral 
influence... This is commendable and does not detract 
from the good records of those producing them, nor 
should the few cases where this principle has been 
imposed upon be taken as the rule, but. the exception. 


H.R. Lake Describes Methods 
of Promoting Safety 


H. R. Lake, superintendent of transportation of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, related several interesting 
and instructive experiences encountered during his par- 
ticipation in the development of safety on that road. His 
paper in part follows: 

My plan in brief was to open up the safety meetings to every 
employee on the division and not. confine it merely to members 
of the Safety Committee. My first attempt met with only 
fair success, since the men were suspicious. I realized. that 
I would have to build up my attendance at safety meetings 
if I succeeded in doing anything from a “mass production” 
standpoint. That, it seemed, was the basis on which I should 
proceed rather than individual effort. 

I observed that the enginemen were careless in sounding 
the crossing whistle alarm. There were few engineers 
on the division who did not have their own pet way of 
sounding the whistle for crossings and it could be under- 
stood as being almost anything but two long and two short 
blasts of the whistle. There was absolutely no regularity 
as to the place of sounding it, the position being all the 
way from a considerable distance before reaching the crossing 
whistle signal board right up to the crossing. The short 
toot, toot, toot, toot that some of the engineers gave could 
not be considered an alarm for anything. I issued one or 
two bulletins about it but it is hard to break a practice of 
long-standing, no matter how much a man may want to change. 
I conceived the idea of writing a little story about an engineer 
and I built this story around a man who was actually in 
service, using what facts I could and finally a little fiction. 
In the climax the engineer killed his own mother and father 
on a crossing obscured more or less by a Bois D’Arc hedge, 
of which there are many in Kansas, on a rather stormy day, 
simply because he did not give any warning at all approaching 
this obscure crossing. I injected a little pathos into it as 
best I could and it accomplished its purpose. That story 
wouldn’t take any prize, but being built around a man whom 
most of them were able to identify, it did create interest 
among the enginemen and trainmen of that division and I had 
no more trouble with engineers whistling for road crossings. 
The coach where I held the safety meetings down in the yard, 
was “filled to the guards” at the next safety meeting. 

Another thing I did to engender interest was to carry 
on a campaign of education, knowing full well that a man 
who does not know what to do is not apt to do the right 
thing in an emergency. I realized, upon questioning some 
of the train and enginemen about train rules, that many of 
them were “rusty” upon the application of many very im- 
portant rules. I conceived the idea of carrying on a sort 
of catechism in the form of circular letters, consisting of, first, 
a set of some 25 or 30 questions on the book of rules, train 
orders, etc. I mailed a copy to each trainman, engineman, and 
yardman. I let them think about those questions for 30 days 
and you would be surprised to know of the many friendly ar- 
guments there were among the men in switch shanties and 
cabooses and at pie counters over the proper interpretation of 
the rules having to do with those particular questions and over 
the question themselves. The following month I issued another 
set of questions and with that set of questions I gave them the 
correct answers to the first set of questions, so that if by any 
chance anyone had the wrong understanding of the interpreta- 
tion of the rulés he would be set right. I carried this on 
regularly each month for about two years until I covered every 
question in the book of rules and every form of train order 
I could think of. You would be amazed at the number of 
theoretical head-on collisions those men had in discussing those 
rules, but the net result was that when the catechism was com- 


pleted the men on that division were well posted on train rules . 


and we had less accidents as the result of a better understand- 
ing of the rules. I did not require the men to answer a single 
question. No doubt if I had required them to answer those 
questions I would have had an uprising, but on their own voli- 
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tion they would read and discuss them and then would read the 
answers. 


“Boomer” Brakemen Lowered Safety Record 


During the first year or two that I was a trainmaster I took 
care of the seasonal rushes.in business by employing “boomer” 
brakemen and the master mechanic did the same thing with 
firemen. Those men, in the main, knowing that they were em- 
ployed temporarily, did not have the same interest in the wel- 
fare of the railroad as did our permanently employed men and 
they caused a great deal of trouble in the way of accidents and 
otherwise, notwithstanding the fact that many of them were 
thoroughly experienced men. Once in a while we would get a 
good one. Finally I decided to overcome that trouble by em- 
ploying student brakemen—young men who lived along the 
railroad, and who were recommended to me by agents, section 
foremen, and others and I spent a great deal of time in school- 
ing these young men as brakemen. The master mechanic did 
the same thing with firemen. During dull times these young 
men would return to their homes and work at whatever they 
could secure, as they had previously done until they obtained 
enough seniority to hold a regular job. These young men were 
more interested in their work and in the railroad than the 
“boomers,” and while each of them cost us quite a little in 
the course of his education, we, in the end, had much more 
dependable employees. Realizing that these boys had to learn 
to’protect themselves by experience I prevailed upon the older 
men in the service to give them the benefit of their experience. 
Finally I wrote a letter to all of the trainmen, enginemen and 
yardmen on the division and asked them to write down the 
things that they had learned to do in all their experience to 
protect themselves from injury. From the many replies I 
received I worked up a set of suggestions for these young men, 
totaling 376. There were suggestions paragraphed in this pam- 
phlet for conductors, others for brakemen, others for engi- 
neers, others for firemen, and so on. That venture proved 
of. great value. 

Now I shall pass on to my experiences in accident preven- 
tion work as superintendent. I found conditions pretty much 
the same as they were on the division where and when I was 
made trainmaster. There was no particular interest being taken 
in the safety work. I encouraged the writing of papers on - 
safety by both officers and men and had them read at safety 
meetings by the writer, if present, or by myself and, of course, 
I never failed to comment upon the good points brought out 
and to compliment the writer. 


Safety Newspaper Effective 


I published a monthly newspaper on safety, produced it in 
mimeograph form, and furnished each employee with a copy. 
In this paper I covered all safety activities on the division, re- 
produced all papers read on safety at safety meetings, showed 
the attendance by names and position, told of those taking 
part in the musical or entertainment program and gave them 
a little pat on the back for their help. In fact I never failed 
to praise anyone who helped me in the least in safety work. 
I did this for two reasons, first, because I appreciated what 
was done and wanted them to know it; second, praise produces 
results when other methods fail. You know we all like to be 
praised ; like to have our efforts recognized. No man ever 
gets too big or important not to feel good when praised. I told 
of our safety record compared with that of other divisions 
of the railroad and constantly worked the competitive idea for 
all it was worth. I am a strong believer in competitive oper- 
ation. Anyone who has a spark of ambition in his make-up 
responds to competition in any worth-while activity. I made 
my chief clerk editor of this safety newspaper, which we 
called the “Panhandle Safety News.” It was of great value 
in developing and maintaining interest in safety. The news- 
paper consisted of about 20 letter-size pages of closely type- 
written material. 

Once every two months I held what we called maintenance 
of way council meetings, which were attended by all section 
and bridge and building foremen. One of our principal topics 
of discussion at each meeting was safety. We devoted an entire 
day to these meetings. At first they were held on Sundays and 
the attendance was voluntary. These meetings became so in- 
teresting that seldom were there any absentees, notwithstanding 
some of the men came over a hundred miles on their motor 
cars to attend. Later the management authorized holding these 
council meetings on a week day and allowed the men full 
time. I always personally attended these meetings and each 
time gave a talk especially prepared for the occasion. A sup- 
erintendent makes a mistake in getting up. before his men to 
talk with nothing particular to say. and winds up by saying 
nothing. Being the boss of the division, the men look to the 
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superintendent to say something worth while whenever he gets 
up to talk to them. Don’t disappoint them. Some of the best 
papers I ever read on safety were written by section and 
bridge and building foremen. 
to do less than they. 

Recalling the days of the street show of the patent medicine 
doctor, the thought occurred to me that I might do worse than 
emulate him in his tactics and that is what I decided to do. 
I had no difficulty in arranging a program of an hour’s good 
entertainment once a month, or as often as the safety meetings 
were held. After the first meeting or two I had a waiting list 
of pianists, singers, dancers, monologuists, and readers, and 
I was not confined to children alone. Many of the wives and 
grown daughters and some of the employees volunteered to 
help out. Attendance quickly jumped from 25 or 30 to from 
150 to 425. 

Now the plan was much the same as that of the patent 
medicine doctor. After giving them a good entertainment and 
getting them in a receptive mood I told them of what we hoped 
to do in the saving of lives and limbs, loss of time, pain and 
suffering, and it went over with a bang. Mark me well: when- 
ever you sell the safety idea to the wife, daughter, or son of 
a trainman, engineman, shopman, or any other employee, you 
have an everlasting worker for the cause and the chances 
are that they will have more success than you could ever hope 
to have in convincing the husband or father that the safe way 
is the only way. ‘ 

After getting this plan well under way I worked a little 
competition into it by turning over the work of arranging the 
program to the different brotherhood chairmen. Each one 
vied with the other to put on the best show and get the largest 
attendance and that friendly rivalry did much toward making 
it possible to reach our goal represented by our slogan: “Make 
the Panhandle Division the Safest Place to Work on the 
Santa Fe.” That is just what we did, for we worked our 
way up from near the bottom of the list showing the number 
and percentage of injuries by divisions and of injuries per man 
hour, to the top. From an average of from 35 to 50 injuries 
per month, we cut it down to 4 minor injuries the last month 
I was on that division. 


Discipline Essential 


I do not believe in cramming safety down anyone by strong 
arm: methods, yet I have always been a strict disciplinarian. 
| have never disciplined a man because he was injured; nor 
have I criticised him or in any way caused him embarrassment, 
even though the injury may have been due to his own careless- 
ness, feeling that the injury was enough punishment. If you 
make the mistake of punishing a man for an injury you are 
sure to heap upon yourself a mountain of live coals in the 
form of resentment from fellow workers. It does become 
necessary at times to discipline foremen under whose super- 
vision injuries occur and once in a while, where the injured 
man’s carelessness is habitual, to remove him from the service, 
but when that comes about the action is usually well under- 
stood by the men. One thing I did invariably was to see that 
the injured man profited by his experience and that the injury 
also became an object lesson to others, all of which I did in 
the kindliest way possible but with firm determination to get 
the full benefit out of the object lesson every injury presents. 

I never had an accident or a hazard of accident on my di- 
vision but that I made a study of it from the standpoint of my 
own responsibility. First of all it is the superintendent’s duty 
to find out the cause of every accident and there are very few 
accidents wherein the cause cannot be definitely determined. If 
the accident is due to a defective condition, there is evidence 
of lack of inspection; if it is due to man failure there is evi- 
dence of lack of supervision. 


W. P. Borland Explains Federal 
Investigator’s Standpoint 


W. P. Borland, director of the Bureau of Safety of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in speaking on 
the subject, “From the Federal Investigator’s Stand- 
point,” touched upon the limitations of the Safety Bureau 
to emphasize the unlimited fields of opportunity lying 
before members of the Safety Section. He also compared 
the seriousness of accidents of today and 30 years ago. 
His address in part follows: 

As a federal investigator, the standpoint from which I view 
the subject of accident prevention is not essentially different 
from that of members of the Safety Section. Our aims and 
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ideals are identical, but there is a sense in which it may be 
said that a federal investigator occupies a:field of his own. 

In connection with all: human activities: there are inherent 
risks of injury or death to the individual!; hesmust be constantly» 
on guard to avoid those risks, and through long ages of develop- 
ment the individual has learned instinctively to protect himself 
against those dangers to life and limb which nature has imposed 
upon him. There are dangers created by his fellow man, how- 
ever, for which nature is not responsible, and against which his 
instinctive training furnishes him no protection. Such dangers 
arise from pursuit of the various forms of labor in which he 
must engage to obtain his means of life. To achieve protec- 
tion against such dangers he must be educated, trained and 
admonished. He must be made familiar with the details of the 
labor process in which he is engaged, and of the measures 
to be observed by him if he would escape its pitfalls. 

Unlike the Safety Section, the Bureau of Safety is strictly 
limited in the scope of its activities by specific provisions of 
law. Safety appliance equipment on cars and locomotives is 
covered by detailed specifications, hours of service of operators, 
dispatchers and trainmen are strictly limited, and the bureau 
is charged with the duty of enforcing these requirements. The 
law also provides that we may investigate accidents and make 
reports of our investigations, stating the causes of the acci- 
dents, together with such recommendations as are deemed pro- 
per, and the reports are to be made public in such manner as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission deems proper. The cor- 
rection of dangerous conditions and practices which may be 
disclosed by such investigations, when not covered by other 
provisions of law is left entirely to the discretion and determin- 
ation of responsible railroad operating officers, no provision 
being made for the enforcement of recommendations made in 
these reports. 

I have called attention to these limitations of the authority 
and scope of work of the Bureau of Safety primarily to em- 
phasize the unlimited fields of opportunity lying before mem- 
bers of the Safety Section. Broadly speaking, it is your 
primary function and your responsibility to discover and take 
appropriate measures for the correction of any conditions or 
practices which detrimentally affect the safety of railroad em- 
plovees and travelers. You have the opportunity and facilities 
for accomplishing this function before an accident occurs—in 
other words, your responsibility is the prevention of accidents, 
whereas the Bureau of Safety investigates, reports and recom- 
mends to prevent the recurrence of accident. The extent to 
which you discharge the responsibilities of your functions ef- 
fectively and efficiently determines in large measure the amount 
of accident investigation work required of the Bureau of 
Safety. 


Effects of Safety Laws Hard to Comprehend 


The far-reaching effects of existing safety laws can scarcely 
be fully comprehended. We have come to regard as a matter 
of course the universal equipment of cars with standard auto- 
matic couplers, efficient hand brakes, uniform and adequate 
safety appliances and the control of trains by means of power 
brakes. While no doubt the carriers themselves, without com- 
pulsory legislation, would have effected material improvements 
in safety appliance equipment, the law greatly expedited this 
vast improvement and brought about a degree of uniformity 
in equipment which could not be securéd by voluntary action; 
as a result there has been a great improvement in conditions of 
train-service employment and corresponding reduction in acci- 
dents to train-service employees. In general, these laws estab- 
lish standards of safety below which the carriers are not per- 
mitted to go; it is left to the carriers themselves to determine 
how closely they shall work to this limit. The law requires 
certain appliances having prescribed minimum factors of safety; 
the carriers may use additional appliances and may increase 
factors of safety. The law permits train service employees 
to be on duty for periods of 16 hours; but this is nothing more 
than a limit and it is left to each carrier to determine whether 
its regular working day shall be a lesser number of hours. 
There is no greater reason for a railroad than for an individual 
to adhere closely to the legal limit. 

In a study of the accident record, there are two features 
which become readily apparent. The first is that accidents of 
today are not nearly as serious from the standpoint of loss 
of life as those 20 or 30 years ago. Accidents resulting in 
the death of 10 or more persons formerly were of compara- 
tively frequent occurrence, while the toll in many cases ran up 
to 30, 40 or more, often the result of fire breaking out in the 
wreckage of wooden equipment. A striking example was a 
head-end collision between a passenger’ train and a freight 
train in 1906, which resulted in the death of 43 persons; of 
this number 42 were passengers, and the bodies of 40 of these 
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passengers were consumed in the fire which followed the acci- 
dent. A marked decline in the number of these disastrous ac- 
cidents began in 1913; they increased during the world war 
period, and then dropped off quite sharply until finally in the 
year 1923, the Bureau of Safety made no investigation of a 
collision resulting i in the death of 10 or more persons, and there 
was only one serious derailment, which was due to a washout. 
The last collision investigated by the Bureau of Safety in 
which 10 or more persons were killed was in December, 1926, 
and since that date there have been investigated only six other 
accidents in which 10 or more persons were killed; one was a 
case of malicious tampering, one involved a washout, and the 
other four involved motor vehicles at highway grade crossings ; 
in other words, none has been directly chargeable to railroad 
operation. During the calendar year 1929, according to the 
records of the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics, only one pas- 
senger was killed in a collision, whereas the toll in some years 
has been nearly 200. 

The second feature which impresses itself upon one who 
compares earlier accidents with those of today has to do with 
their causes. Among the most prominent of these as to former 
accidents, were errors in the handling of train orders; the 
lack of proper instruction, examination or supervision of em- 
ployees; employees either young, inexperienced or not quali- 
fied in the territory in which they were operating, or men 
sleeping on duty as a result of long or irregular hours; and 
accidents resulting from the lack of proper air brake equip- 
ment. Of these various features, there are two which still 
remain to a considerable extent; one is the question of pro- 
per transmission, receipt and observance of instruction, ex- 
amination and supervision of employees. 

One other cause of accidents which was present 20 or 30 
years ago, and is still a frequent factor, is failure of engine- 
men either to observe or to obey fixed signal indications. Veri- 
odical physical examinations of enginemen, especially after thev 
have reached 50 years of age, is an important precaution and 
furnishes some indication of whether an engineman is likely 
suddenly to become physically incapacitated while on his run. 
Other factors in this situation, such as overlooking or misin- 
terpreting signals, and failure to see signals, due either to 
weather conditions or to attention being occupied elsewhere, 
are still present, and it has been the continued occurrence of 
accidents involving the failure of enginemen, for some reason 
or another; to obey fixed signal indications, that has resulted in 
= development and installation of train control and cab signal 

evices. 


Report of Committee on Statistics 


T. H. Carrow, chairman of the Committee on Statis- 
tics and superintendent of safety of the Pennsylvania. 
emphasized the need for an analysis of reported acci- 
dents, saying that a comparison of the records of the 
various roads indicates that if the rules governing 
monthly reports were applied correctly the rates of some 
would be much lower. The statistics quoted by Mr. 


Carrow reflected the progress of safety, the number of 
employees, passengers, travelers on highways and others, 
including trespassers ,killed, being reduced 12 per cent 
and the number injured 55 per cent in 1929 as compared 
with 1923. 


Derailments which cost $150 each also de- 
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creased, the number in 1929 being 17,185 or 38 per cent 
less than in 1923. 

Another portion of the report dealt with the economy 
of safety. During 1929, injuries to persons cost the rail- 
roads of the United States $41,828,966 while train acci- 
dents, which involve damage to equipment and track and 
the clearing of the wreck, totalled $19,375,760, thereby 
making the total known cost $61,204,726. He supple- 
mented this known cost by an indirect cost which is a 
result of breaking in new men, decreased production, 
damage to equipment (not included in shave amount), 
damage to freight, interruption to traffic, overtime, etc. 

In commenting upon the variations in the casualty 
rates of the various carriers appearing in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reports and the inability of the 
total rates to reflect the true performance of a road, he 
called attention to the spread between the best and the 
worst, saying that the condition is probably due to 
methods of reporting, the roads with good rates report- 
ing accurately and those with bad rates including unre- 
portable cases. To emphasize these variations, he chose 
12 carriers in the Class A group and made comparisons. 
The rates for all classes of employees in 1929 ranged 
from 8 to 18 per million man hours, the latter being 214 
times the former. The road with the best total rate ranks 
ninth in train and engine casualties or 17 per cent worse 
than the average. In addition, although this road has 
the best m.e. non-fatal rate, it has, with one exception, 
the highest m.e. fatal rate. The road that has the lowest 
maintenance of way non-fatal rates has the highest fatal 
rate, while the road that ranks seventh for the total, 
ranks first for train and engine service. As a further 
illustration of the inability of the total casualty rate to 
portray certain favorable characteristics, he said that a 
railroad with one of the best total rates had 9 “other 
locomotive accidents” for 34,129,000 locomotive miles or 
a rate of 0.26, while 8 roads of the same class, but with 
a total of 160,614,000 locomotive miles, had no accidents. 

The variations, he said, were due to differences in 
preventive measures and in the interpretation and appli- 
cation of rules. To remove these wide variations, he 
recommended checks to insure the inclusion of all acci- 
dents and the use of effective prevention measures. 

To obtain a perfect performance, he recommended 
invariable corrective action rather than severe treatment, 
suitable rules and instructions such as are now in effect, 
constant supervision to detect violations of rules and 
unsafe practices, prompt and thorough investigations of 
all accidents and all derelictions of duty whether or not 
accidents result therefrom, fair and impartial corrective 
action in all cases and complete records for each employee 
of all derelictions of duty. 
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the investigation being conducted by the House 

committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
into the ownership and control of railroads, and espe- 
cially of the relations between railroads and holding 
and investment companies, was made in the House on 
July 2 by Chairman Parker of the committee in con- 
nection with the adoption of a resolution authorizing the 
expenditure of $25,000 for the inquiry in addition to a 
like amount already provided. The investigation is be- 
ing pressed with vigor, Mr. Parker stated. Experienced 
investigators have personally examined the books, files 
and records of 22 holding companies, including the 
Pennsylvania Company, the Alleghany Corporation and 
the Pennroad Corporation ; all the Class I railroads have 
replied to questionnaires showing their principal stock- 
holders and their holdings in other companies, and 700 
holding and investment companies also have furnished 
replies to the questionnaire addressed to them, which 
have been partially analyzed. Mr. Parker also dis- 
cussed some of the legal questions involved as to the 
power of Congress to extend the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion over holding companies. 

The investigation is being managed by special coun- 
sel, Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, former president of the 
University of Texas, and, at the time retained: by the 
committee referee under the settlement of war claims 
act of 1928. Through co-operation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a number of experienced field 
workers have been made available, in addition to trained 
statisticians and competent accountants. A group of 
economists, under direction of counsel and including 
Prof. James C. Bonbright, of Columbia University, has 
been set to studying the genesis, the development, and 
history of the holding companies, with a view to deter- 
mining how they function, and showing their place in 
American business, together with their advantages and 
disadvantages. There are a number of difficult consti- 
tutional and legal questions connected with this investi- 
gation. Counsel has added to the staff M. S. Brecken- 
ridge, professor of constitutional law, University of 
North Carolina, to assist with the legal studies. 

There are five lines of major inquiry: First of rail- 
roads; second of investment trusts; third of holding 
companies ; fourth, a historical study of the development 
and functioning of holding companies; and fifth, an ex- 
amination of the legal questions. The purpose. is to com- 
plete these studies, if humanly possible, Mr. Parker said, 
by the time Congress reassembles in December. When 
the results are brought together the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and the members of the 
House will have the facts called for by the House reso- 
lution and the information which will serve as a basis 
for legislation. 

In its annual report issued December, 1929, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recommended that Con- 
gress give thorough consideration to a possible exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the Commission to cover 
activities which, though not now under its jurisdiction, 
result in bringing about the unification of control of rail- 
roads. The commission pointed out that in section 5 
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of the interstate commerce act the Congress manifested 
a clear intent to subject the unification of carriers to 
the orderly processes of a carefully planned scheme of 
public regulation. 

An abstract of Chairman Parker’s statement con- 
tinues : 


As soon as the committee was clothed with the necessary 
authority it first called the chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce Commission in order to 
find just why the commission has the misgivings which 
prompted its request for an extension of its jurisdiction. For 
three days the chairman of the legislative committee of the 
commission testified before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. His statements were sufficient to 
justify the misgivings expressed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its last annual report and to justify the House 
of Representatives in calling for a searching investigation of 
the methods of contro! of railroads which may lead to pos- 
sible unifications of separate properties without the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The testimony from the commission also discloses the ne- 
cessity for getting at the facts. The commission frankly re- 
veals that it had in its possession only fragments of evidence. 
Legislation has been requested to extend the jurisdiction of 
the commission to include activities of companies which are 
in a large measure financial or of such character that it may 
be contended that they are not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. It is obvious that such legislation should not be 
framed in the absence of complete knowledge of all the facts. 
Without such knowledge the very purpose of the Congress 
in passing the requested statute might be defeated. More- 
over, untold and unforeseen harm might follow an effort to 
legislate in this new field without the exact knowledge which 
can be had only as a result of the most searching inquiry. 
The committee is convinced that the commission did well to: 
ask for a careful and searching investigation. Before the 
Congress can reach out and place such activities as above 
mentioned within the jurisdiction of| the commission it 
should be fully advised as to all the possible results that might 
follow, and that the proposed legislation would reach the evil 
of which complaint has been made. Moreover, it should 
know just how much of evil is inherent in the situation to 
which the attention of the Congress has been called. 

The committee employed counsel to assist it in directing: 
the investigation. Counsel was authorized to organize such 
a staff as was necessary to make the desired studies and re- 
searches. Counsel immediately set about outlining the work 
and providing a personnel to do it and organ.zed a small 
staff. A much larger staff would have been necessary but 
for an arrangement with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, whereby it made available to counsel, such expert 
statisticians and accountants as might be required. This ar- 
rangement had several distinct advantages: First, it brought 
to the investigation men highly competent and exper.enced 
in the type of investigations which is being pursued. Second, 
it saved the committee what otherwise would have been a 
very large expenditure, if it had been compelled to make con- 
tracts with firms of public accountants and statistical organi- 
zations as would otherwise have been necessary. For several 
weeks 10 of these trained experts in the commission have been 
giving practically all of their time to this investigation. 
From time to time several others have worked as required. 

In order to find out how holding companies, investment 
trusts, and the like own and control railroads, and how such 
holding companies are themselves controlled, it was nec- 
essary first to make inquiry of the railroads. The resolution 
specifically directs that an investigation may be made of the 
common carriers engaged in interstate.commerce to the ex- 
tent necessary to determine the effect of their being owned 
and controlled where such ownership and control is shown 
to be by holding companies, investment trusts, and the like. 

Obviously, the carriers themselves could reveal much con- 
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cerning their ownership and control. To call each one of 
175 Class I railroads before the committee would have re- 
quired an investigation almost interminable in length. In 
order to conserve time and get the desired information 
speedily and with as little expense as possible td the Congress, 
counsel prepared a questionnaire to be sent to each Class I 
railroad. 


The Questionnaires 


The questionnaire calls for a revelation of all outstanding 
stock and classes of securities having voting rights, for the 
number and voting power of the security holders, for a state- 
ment by whom the respondent railroad is controlled and the 
manner and extent of the control, for a list of the 30 largest 
security holders with the number of votes to which each is en- 
titled, for the names and addresses of officers and directors 
with a statement of the other business enterprises in which 
each officer or director of the railroad is a director, for a rev- 
elation of the holdings of respondent railroads in stocks or 
other securities having voting rights, of common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, for a further revelation of each 
respondent railroad’s holdings in any corporation, holding 
company, investment trust, or other organization or agency 
which holds or deals in the securities of common carriers, 
and finally for the respondent’s holdings of any stock of any 
corporation whatsoever. In the event that the respondent 
railroad holds 10 per cent of the voting stock of a corporation, 
the carrier was required to reveal the extent of the holdings 
of such company or companies in any and every railroad and 
to describe the nature of the business in which such corpora- 
tion is engaged. 

The questionnaire was so comprehensive and searching 
that some members of the committee privately expressed the 
opinion that the carriers would resist filling it out, and that 
the committee might have to resort to the courts to compel 
answers. Considering. the amount of information called for 
and the amount of correspondence involved within each cor- 
poration, the questionnaires were made returnable as of June 
i, 1939. Four or five roads found it quite difficult to as- 
semble the data within the limit set and upon a showing were 
granted a reasonable extension of time. With those excep- 
tions all the questionnaires were returned by or before the 
date set, and the few which found it necessary to ask for more 
time have completed the work of filling in answers to the 
questions and have sent in the questionnaires, so that now 
returns are in from all the companies. 

In looking through these questionnaires it is found that the 
carriers have been painstaking in trying to set forth in de- 
tail the information called for. Each and every officer and 
director of each railroad company revealed the companies of 
whatsoever character in. which he is an officer or director. 
Each railroad set down the companies owned and controlled 
by other corporations in which the respondent railroad itself 
owns as much as 10 per cent of the voting stock. These 
answers were made under oath by an official of the company 
who was familiar with the facts and could vouch for their 
correctness. These returned questionnaires constitute a 
most comprehensive record and are a most valuable part of 
the record which will be made in the course of this investiga- 
tion. 

The searching character of the questions and the cooperation 
and understanding shown by. the carriers in responding to the 
questionnaire make the returns a r.ch storehouse of informa- 
tion as to where and by what means, direct or indirect, the 
control of many of our railroads is held. In so far as control 
rests in other carriers or their. subsidiaries, the returns of 
the various railroads are supplementary and a check on one 
another. They therefore afford exceptional means of relat- 
ing interests or controls in whichever direction they may run. 

In addition to the inquiry directed to the railroads them- 
selves with a view to determining the significance of owner- 
ship and control of railroads by holding companies and in- 
vestment trusts, it was necessary to go to the investment 
trusts and holding companies direct. Counsel set about in- 
quiring as to what investment trusts might be interested in 
railroad securities. There was no way to ascertain that ex- 
cept by calling the companies themselves. The companies 
could not be called without knowing their corporate names 
and locations. After considerable inquiry through all the 
agencies possible, including the finance and investment divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
counsel prepared what is the most complete list of investment 
“trusts which has been made in this country. In that list 
were the names of 700 companies... For the same reason 
that it' was.impracticable to call ‘eath of 175 railroads for 
“persorialtestiniony by its officers, it’ was likewise-. impracti- 
cable to call several hundred investment trusts. Counsel pre- 
pared a questionnaire sent to each of these companies. 
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This questionnaire asked, among other things, for a report 
on investment practices—-that is, the kinds of securities held, 
the degree of diversification, the maximum percentage of any 
company’s voting securities which it is their policy to acquire, 
and so forth. The number of holdings on March 31, 1930, 
classified as between voting and other securities and between 
the securities of common carriers and of other corporations, 
were also to be reported. 

This questionnaire called for a classification of each com- 
pany and a revelation of its character. Each investment trust 
was required to disclose: 

First. The number of railroad companies whose securities 
are held. 

Second. The number of different companies whose securi- 
ties are held. 

Third. The approximate percentage of total capital in- 
vested in the securities of each such corporation. 

Each investment trust was further required to furnish the 
names of its officers, directors, or trustees and copies of its 
latest annual report. 

A full response has been made to this questionnaire and 
a considerable part of the analysis of the returns has been 
completed. This analysis has brought out that investment 
trusts, as such, because of the diversification practiced and 
the small size of the individual holdings, are not commonly 
instrument; of control. This conclusion is applicable even in 
the case of the majority of those investment trusts, few in 
number, which concentrate on 1ailroad securities. 

However, after this process of elimination, there are left 
a group of. companies which merit further inquiry. Some 
fall into this group because of their large size; others be- 
cause along with a considerable diversification of holdings 
generally goes an appreciably large holding of the securities 
of ratlroads or railroad holding companies; others because 
they. are in fast holding or investing companies through in- 
vestment trust in name; and others because of certain defin- 
itive information in the returns. In such cases the control 
exercised over and by such companies and their affiliations with 
one another and with other financial institutions are — 
requiring attention. 

In this connection it is important to note that, owing to the 
recency of their development and to the unusual financial con- 
ditions of the past two years or more, many investment trusts 
have not yet found themselves and at present lack a clear 
course for the future. Also, far fewer investment trusts have 
set up restrictions on their investment practices than previous 
analyses have indicated. This flexibility of breadth of powers 
are factors which must be carefully weighed in passing upon 
the potentialities of investment trusts as instruments of rail- 
road control. 

Of the holding companies to which questionnaires were sent 
a majority have been eliminated from further consideration, 
owing to the fact that their holdings are limited to defined 
fields (public utilities, aviation companies, etc.). Others 
are not of sufficient magnitude to require further attention. 
The remaining returns from holding companies are being an- 
alyzed and additional information will be sought before final 
disposition of them is made. Coordination of these returns 
with those made by the railroads in response to the question- 
naire sent to them will call for further inquiry. 

Since there are so many investment trusts and since only a 
few of them participate in controlling common carriers, it 
was practical to call them by questionnaire. Counsel decided 
that so far as the holding companies themselves were con- 
cerned, those the character of whose activities are unknown 
might first be called by questionnaire. 

The hold.ng companies believed to control railroads are 
being investigated by sending expert accountants to examine 
their books and files. Time may not permit to investigate 
every such holding company, but a sufficient number can be 
examined by sending investigators to them directly that the 
results will enlighten the House of Representatives as to the 
typical performances of such companies. Already, for 
several weeks counsel has had from 8 to 10 experts at work in 
the offices of holding companies. They have gone through 
the minutes of meetings of directors and the accounts, records, 
and other files, so as to get correct information of the owner- 
ship and control of stock, of other securities or interest in any 
common carrier by such holding companies, and so as to de- 
termine the effect of such ownership and control on inter- 
state or foreign commerce. Twenty-two holding companies 
have already been so examined and are in the process of 
being examined. A number of others have still to be ex- 
amined. 


Holding Companies 


The holding company is not a new device. One of the 


most important holding companies in the railroad field (the 








Pennsylvania Co.) was organized in 1870. Holding com- 
panies have been very active in industrial corporations and 
in the field of public utilities other than railroads. 

What was the genesis of the holding company? Why was 
it first used? How did it develop after it began to be used? 
What is the source of its popularity? How has it been made 
to function? What is its history? What attempts have been 
made to regulate it by States? How has it been modified by 
such attempts at regulation? How has it been used in the 
field of industry in order to achieve control? How has it been 
used among utilities other than railroads in order to achieve 
control? How has it been used in the railroad field in order to 
achieve control? 

The answers to such questions as these will be of great as- 
sistance to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and to the members of the House of Representatives 
when they finally come to consider the recommendations of 
the committee. The answers to most such questions are to 
be found in the decisions of State courts and in a literature 
which is widely scattered. The answers to such questions 
would enable members of Congress to judge the possible 
trend of holding-company development and activity in the 
field of common carriers engaged in interstate commerce. To 
dig out the answers to such questions will require the labor of 
competent economists. Counsel has worked out plans for 
such a study and has employed such economists and assistants 
as are necessary to enable him to bring the study to a con- 
clusion within the allotted time. 

As soon as the committee undertakes to draw a bill it will 
confront some very difficult legal questions. For example, 
such questions as: 

Legal Questions 


Can the Congress go further in regulating holding com- 
panies than it has gone in existing antitrust legislation? 

Is the regulation of the purchase, ownership, holding, and 
control of securities of a railroad corporation, created by a 
state, engaged in interstate commerce, by individuals or 
state corporations, within the power of Congress under the 
“commerce” or “necessary and proper” clauses of the Con- 
stitution, and/or is it an invasion of State rights under the 
tenth amendment and/or a taking of property without due 
process of law under the fifth amendment? 

This will involve the investigation of the following more 
specific problems, among others: 

I. Is the sale and/or ownership of securitics in common- 
carrier corporations engaged in interstate commerce itself in- 
terstate commerce so as to give Congress power of regula- 
tion: and if so, to what extent may such regulation be exer- 
cised? ! 

II. Is control of any interstate carrier through stock owner- 
ship sufficiently direct in its bearing upon interstate com- 
merce to warrant Congress in restricting such stock control 
to cases which it or the Interstate Commerce Commission 
considers to be in the public interest? 

III. What interest is sufficient to constitute control, or 
should this be left for determination as a question of fact 
in each case? 

IV. Should Congress desire to prescribe certain tests for 
determining whether stock control of any carrier is in the 
public interest (as, for example, effect upon competition, 
labor, etc.), and how could this be done, or what constitu- 
tional limitations or prohibitions would have to be avoided? 

V. Can the Interstate Commerce Commission under proper 
legislative authority from Congress— 

A. Require from holding companies, investment trusts, 
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etc., organized under State laws, regular reports con- 
cerning their interest in interstate carriers? 

B. Regulate the use of such stock ownership as by pro- 
hibiting the exercise of voting rights where such ex- 
ercise would be harmful to the public interest? 

C. Prohibit the acquis.tion of additional stock in any 
interstate carrier? 

D. Require the disposition of any stock held contrary to 
the public interest? 

VI. May like regulations be imposed upon indiv iduals who 
own or control securities of common carriers engaged in in- 


Counsel has retained a constitutional lawyer to assist in 
studying some of these questions. 

There are five major lines of investigation which are being 
pursued: 

I. That of the railroad companies which is mainly by 
questionnaire and which is to elicit who owns and controls 
each railroad and what other railroads or companies interest- 
ed in railroads are in turn owned or controlled by each 
railroad. 

II. The second major line of investigation is that of finan- 
cial institutions, also bv questionnaire, with a view to deter- 
mining whether or not they participate to an appreciable ex- 
tent in the ownership and/or control of a railroad, and if so 
to what extent, if any, any railroad owns or controls the 
financial institution. 

III. The third line of investigation is primarily of holding 
companies and is by field workers who through examination Of 
books and_records are gathering the facts which would show 
to what extent each such a holding company is owned or con- 
trolled by a railroad and in turn itself participates in the 
ownership and control of railroads. 

IV. The fourth line of investigation is a comprehensive 
study of the holding company, beginning with its genesis 
and tracing its history and showing its advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

V. The fifth line of inquiry is directed to the legal ques- 
tions involved in an attempt to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The results from any one of these lines of inquiry will tell 
only a part of the story. A complete presentation of the real 
situation can be had only after the results from each of these 
five inquiries are brought together. This completed picture 
will show, on the one hand, the ownership and the control of 
stock, securities, or capital interests in any common carrier by 
holding companies, investment trusts, individuals, partner- 
ships, corporations, associations, and trusts, and, on the other 
hand, will show the ownership and control by the carriers 
themselves of such holding companies and the like which par- 
ticipate in the control of railroads, and will enable the Con- 
gress to determine the effect of such ownership and control 
on interstate and foreign commerce. With this information 
properly summarized from these five lines of investigation 
and research, it is believed the House will have the informa- 
tion necessary as a basis for legislation. 

subcommittee will supervise the investigation during the 
summer and the fall. It is hoped that the committee will be 
able to present a report as soon as Congress convenes. 

In the event that the committee should meet with reluctance 
to make disclosures and have to issue subpoenas and perhaps 
resort to the courts, it is difficult to estimate what the expense 
would be. It is believed that the amount requested will be 
sufficient to carry the investigation through to a successful con- 
clusion, including expenses incident to the hearing which it 
may be necessary to hold next winter. 
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Aluminum-Painted Caboose with Exterior Riveting and Finish Comparable with that of Passenger Cars 





Rock Island Gets Fifty Modern 
Caboose Cars 


Aluminum-painted steel car, embodying latest features of 
construction, presents striking appearance 


HE first of a series of 50 29-ft. modern steel ca- 
boose cars, now under construction at the Blue 
Island (Ill.) shops of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, has recently been completed. The car is nota- 
ble for sturdy construction and for riveting and general 
finish comparable with passenger car equipment. The 
exterior is finished in aluminum paint, with the principal 
objective of reflecting, as much as possible, the rays of 
the sun and, hence, making the car interior more com- 
fortable on hot summer days. The aluminum paint, 
which is thus used for the first time on a caboose car, 
also gives the car a striking appearance. 

The new Rock Island caboose car is 29 ft. long over 
the end sills and 15 ft. 1 in. high from the top of the 
rail to the top of the cupola roof. It weighs 46,900 Ib. 
The car body is carried on the latest type of Bettendorf 
60,000 Ib. capacity swing-motion trucks, equipped with 
4Y4-in. by 8-in. journals. The steel underframes, fab- 


ricated and assembled at Blue Island shops, consist of 
two standard 12-in. A. R. A. section center sills, spaced 
12% in. apart and provided with a 20-in. by %-in. 
coverplate. which gives a total cross-sectional sill area 
of almost 31 sq. in., and a strength equivalent to that of 
the 100,000-Ib. A. R. A. standard box car. 


This is es- 
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sential because the caboose will often be used between 
the locomotive and the train in heavy pusher service. 

The two angle side sills extend continuously from 
body end sill to body end sill and the %-in. bent plate 
end sills, pressed pan body bolsters and pressed pan 
cross ties are all securely riveted together. Draft lugs 
are also riveted to the center sills. The cross-bearers, 
two per car, are made of 5/16-in. pressed diaphragms, 
flanged on all sides and riveted to the 6-in. by %-in. top 
and bottom coverplates, the side sills and center sills. 
The body bolsters, made of two 5/16-in. pressed pans 
spaced 41% in. apart, have top and bottom cover plates, 
a pressed-steel stiffener over the side bearings and a 
cast-steel center filler between center sills. Every detail 
of the underframe and superstructure design was de- 
veloped with a view to construction with minimum 
labor. An all-metal tool box, strongly constructed of 
angle iron and steel sheets, is set in the frame before 
assembly of the car sides. 

After fabrication of the superstructure, including Z- 
bar and channel posts, angle side plates, end plates and 
cupola posts and plates, the sheathing is applied. This 
sheathing consists of No. 12 gage, open-hearth, copper- 
bearing steel, riveted to the framing with %-in. button- 
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head rivet, with joints formed at the belt rail and side 
posts. Both end and side sheathing plates, where pos- 
sible, extend below the side sills 3/16., being welded 
to the sills by the electric process. Insulation in the 
form of %-in. balsam wool is applied to the inside of 
the steel sheathing, being firmly cleated against 11. 
The car flooring consists of 3/16-in. by 3%-in. long 
leaf yellow pine, running iengthwise of the car, blind- 
nailed to a subflooring of 1%4-in. by 5%4-in. common yel- 
low pine running crosswise of the car and with alter- 





Inside Furnishings and Finishings 


Conductor’s flat-top desk with lock and case 
Stationery rack in conductor’s desk 
Conductor’s clothes closet in conductor’s end 
Set of lockers (built in) under one side of cupola 
Washstand 
Drinking-water cooler 
Stove (securely fastened to the car flocr) 
Cast-iron stove jack 
Coal box 
(Note: Galvanized iron and asbestos is applied under and around 
stove as a fire shield and preventive) 
Lantern rack 
Fusee holders 
Lamp jacks in roof for lamps 
6-in. Globe ventilators with damper 
(ventilators located in body of car) 
Ice box 
Porcelain-lined dry hopper with seat and cover 
1 6-in. Globe ventilator with damper in toilet room 


ot 





nate boards bolted through the side sills and stringer. 
The entire top surface of the subfloor is covered with a 
\-in. layer of water-proofing compound, on top of 
which is applied a layer of building paper. Water- 
proofing compound is also applied at the side and end 
walls of the car at the floor to seal the joints. 

The car roofing consists of 3/16-in. by 3%-in. long 
leaf yellow pine, well nailed to the carline fillers and 
covered with one course of roofing paper and an eight- 
ounce treated canvas duck in one piece, extending down 
over the outer face of the fascia. This canvas is well 
stretched and nailed with 14-ounce galvanized tacks. 
The flashing, of 10-lb. copper, is used at the sides and 
ends of the cupola and roof, and for the cupola, end 
and side window sills. 

The cupola, about 5 ft. long by 8 ft. wide inside of 
the lining, is constructed with a steel frame having two 
3-in. channel carlines, angle side plates and end plates. 
The corner posts are made of 3-in. angles, riveted to the 
body side posts and connected to the cupola side and 
end plates by means of gusset and angle connections. 
Eight windows in the cupola include two on each side, 
two front and two back, all being equipped with single 
sash, the side windows sliding and the end windows 
hinged. 

The interior of the cupola is provided with four 
cushioned seats, one at each corner directly under the 
side windows. These seats are placed on the platform 
or floor which consists of 13/16-in. by 3%4-in. tongued- 
and-grooved yellow pine, supported by means of 134-in. 
by 2\%4-in. posts and wrought iron strap on the conduc- 
tor’s side and by partition and posts on the other side. 
The cupola is equipped with a cut-out cock and air gage. 

The inside furnishings and fittings of the new Rock 
Island caboose car have been carefully studied with a 
view to the maximum convenience and comfort of the 
crew. A detailed list of these fittings is shown in the 
table. The car is equipped with three large lockers, 
a toilet, ice box and writing desk. Four upper berths are 
provided, three in the passenger end and one in the con- 
ductor’s end. The conductor’s end also is fitted with a 
long seat, which can be converted into a bed. 

Specialties used in this car include the Morton three- 
tread step with Morton safety treads ; Ajax hand brake ; 
Royal brake regulator for taking up slack due to worn 
brake shoes; Forsythe draft gears and Type-D coupler ; 
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Union uncoupling arrangement; Dickinson cast-steel 
smoke stack ; standard coupler company roller side bear- 
ings; and roofing paper by the Lehon Company. 

Westinghouse schedule KC 1012 brake equipment is 
provided. The braking power is designed to be 50 per 
cent of the light weight of the car, with 50 lb. per sq. in. 
air pressure in the brake cylinders. The hand brake, 
equipped ‘with a ¥4-in. chain, brakes from both ends 
of the car and works in harmony with the air brakes, 
exerting the same pressure as applied to the brake shoes 
with 50 Ib. per sq. in. air pressure acting in the cylinder. 

The car exterior is painted with one coat of metal 
primer and two coats of aluminum paint applied by the 
spray method. It is estimated that, in addition to giving 
the car an unusually clean and attractive appearance, 
this will cause a 10-deg. decrease in interior temperature 
on hot days. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

June 28 amounted to 936,848 cars, an increase 

of about 16,000 cars over the loading for the 
week before but less than that during the last week of 
April, two months before. As compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year this was a reduction of 
159,721 cars and as compared with 1928 it was a re- 
duction of 66,851 cars. The largest decrease was in 
miscellaneous freight, of which the loading was 68,442 
cars less than in the corresponding week of last year, 
but all commodity classifications showed reductions, and 
all districts reported reductions as compared with both 
1928 and 1929. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended June 28, 1930 
Districts 1930 
Eastern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern 


1929 
254,562 
226,084 

61,836 
140,379 
176,200 
156,634 

80,874 


413,708 


1928 
233,494 
207,091 

53,171 
138,398 
157,554 
137,785 

76,206 


371,545 








Total Western Districts 


Total All Roads 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products 

at Stock 


1,096,569 — 1,003,699 
36,797 
24,213 

146,289 
9,705 
66,809 
68,335 
258,899 
392,652 


51,963 
22,973 
162,055 
12,277 
69,498 
76,657 
260,705 
440,441 








June 
June 
June 
June 
May 


936,848 
920,859 
926,093 
935,647 
860,249 


1,096,569 
1,069,874 
1,069,670 
1,055,768 

972,825 


1,003,699 
987,360 
1,002,813 
995,570 
934,673 


Cumulative total, 26 weeks......23,207,306 25,616,953 24,461,773 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended June 28, totaled 63,061 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 769 cars and a decrease of 
11,120 cars from the same week last year. 

= 


Loaded 
Total for 
June 28, y 30,270 
| cen 5 A 30,918 
une 14, 


Total Cars 
Rec’d from 
Connections 


31,514 


1929 74,181 40,618 
1,528,716 
1,706,560 
1,663,898 


June 29, 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 


1930 
1929 
1928 


June 28, 
June 29, 


June 30, 1,024,150 











A View After the Tunnel Was Almost Entirely Uncovered 


ous excavating operations through clay, shale 

and solid rock, in which about 700,000 cu. yd. 
of material was removed, the Chesapeake & Ohio un- 
covered a 1400-ft. double-track tunnel at Ona, W. Va., 
and demolished it in a plan which substituted for the 
tunnel a deep open cut. The significant features of this 
work, which eliminates tunnel maintenance at this 
point, were the size of the cut necessary, which is about 
300 ft. wide at the top, and 112 ft. deep, and said to be 
the fourth largest railroad cut in this country; and the 
speed and effectiveness with which the work was car- 
tied out. 

The Ona tunnel, which was located on the C. & O.’s 
main line, about 13 miles east of Huntington, W. Va., 
was holed through in 1907 in connection with the line 
extension at that time. It was entirely in rock, and for 
a number of years was adequate to carry the traffic 
presented and required little maintenance. In recent 
years, however, the tunnel has been the point of limiting 
clearance for train operation between Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Charleston, W. Va., and the maintenance of the 
tunnel itself has been costly. In view of these disad- 
vantages, it was a question of enlarging and lining the 
tunnel or replacing it with an open cut. Although the 
latter course was known to involve extensive and costly 
excavation, it was finally decided upon as most desir- 
able and economical in the long run. 


A FTER about ten months of practically continu- 


Excavation Proceeded Rapidly 


Actual work on the cut was started about the middle 
of November, 1928, and as excavation continued, solid 
rock was encountered about 16 to 18 ft. below the sur- 
face of the ground. This extended throughout the 
length of the cut and to its full depth. Working 
throughout the winter, about 400,000 cu. yd. of ma- 
terial, largely rock, had been removed by March, 1929. 
Continuing at a rapid rate, approximately 95,000 cu. 
yd. additional was moved in June and about 85,000 yd. 
in July. By October 15, practically all of the grading 
work had been completed. 


Daylighting a 1400-Ft. Tunnel 


Chesapeake & Ohio moves 700,000 
cu. yd: of material to reduce 
maintenance expenses 









When the work was started, four Lorain-75, 1%4-yd. 
gasoline shovels on caterpillar mountings were put in 
operation, together with a fleet of standard auto dump 
trucks and iron mules. The sides of the cut were given 
a one-to-one slope; this being done by the skillful oper- 
ation of the shovels themselves, without the necessity 
of hand work. The average haul of the material from 
the cut was about 2,000 ft., the material at the higher 
levels having been trucked to waste banks on each side, 
and that in the lower part of the cut having been car- 
ried to waste deposits at each end. 

While the Lorain-75’s were effective in handling the 
soil in the top of the cut, it was expected that larger 
railroad-type shovels would be necessary to handle the 
rock in the lower levels expeditiously. However. 
as the work progressed, the Lorain-75’s proved equal 
to the task imposed by the rock, and were, therefore, 
continued in use. During the early part of the work 
the shovels were run two 10-hr. shifts daily, but later 
on, when extensive blasting operations became nec- 
essary, the actual excavation work was cut down to the 
daylight hours. 

Hauling equipment employed during the latter 
stages of the work consisted of motor trucks, Linn trac- 
tors, iron mules, and five-yard, two-way side-dump cars 
operated on track of 36-in. gage. The dump cars were 
hauled in trains of four cars each by Plymouth and 
Midwest gasoline locomotives. 

Before excavation was permitted directly over the 
tunnel, the tunnel was reinforced throughout with 12-in. 
by 12-in. timbers and lined with heavy sheeting to in- 
sure positive safety of train operation through the tun- 
nel while the work was being carried on. When exca- 
vation was completed to grade along the south side of 
the new cut, a run-around track was constructed along 
this side to carry the main-line traffic while the tunnel 
was being demolished. Following this procedure, no 
interference with traffic was caused throughout the 
work, 

All of. the work in connection with the tunnel elimi- 
nation project was carried out under the direction of 
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C. W. Johns, chief engineer of the C. & O., by Lang- 
horne & Langhorne Company, Inc., Huntington, W. Va., 
railroad contractors. A. M. McLeod, superintendent 
for the contractors, was in charge of the field oper- 
ations. 


Light-Weight Concrete 
Car Floor Tested 


Company made an experimental installation of a 
Haydite concrete floor in one of the private box cars, 
UPCX 971, owned by this company. Haydite is manu- 
factured from clay, ground, burned in a rotary kiln, 
fused at about 2,000 deg. F., the resulting expansion 
process causing a cellular structure of great strength 
and light weight, particularly adapted for use as the ag- 
gregate in concrete structures where light weight is a 
desirable characteristic. It was used in the Universal 
Atlas Cement Company’s car in order that the advan- 
tages of a concrete floor might be obtained, with a 
minimum penalty in the way of increased floor weight. 
The concrete floor, applied in the car illustrated, is 4 
in. thick, laid by means of forms directly on the steel 
underirame, and reinforced by 34-in. steel bars laid 5 


I: January of this year the Universal Atlas Cement 





Estimated Weight of Haydite Floor in UPCX Car No. 971 


Car dimensions and unit weights 
Outside dimension of car in. 
Floor thickness i 
Volume of %-in. reinforcing rods 
Volume of No. 10 reinforcing wire -14 cu. ft. 
I A OE ng bon ocins dine won ewncdneneea 123.18 cu. f 
Weight per cu. ft. Haydite concrete 
Weight per cu. ft. reinforcing steel 
Dimensions of old floor removed 
Weight per sq. ft. of old floor removed 
Weight per sq. ft. of Haydite floor 

Total fioor weights 
Weight of Haydite concrete 
Weight of reinforcing steel 
Weight of 4-in. channel used for door silis 


Total weight of new floor . 
Weight of wood floor removed 1%-in. figured 


Increase in weight due to Haydite floor 
Track scale weights 
New tare weight 

Old tare weight 46,800 


Increase in car weight 12,000 





in. center-to-center both longitudinally and crosswise of 
the car and in the lower one inch of floor thickness. 
These bars are lightly welded together at each inter- 
section. As a measure of precaution against cracking 
or crumbling of the floor surface, additional reinforce- 
ment in the form of No. 10 gage steel wire mesh is laid 
just under the surface of the floor. The mixture of 
Haydite concrete consists of one part of cement to two 
parts of No. 6 Haydite and 2% parts of coarse No. 1 
Haydite. The carfloor is not anchored to the sides as it 
was not designed to be subject to stress as a result of 
the weaving action of the car. A seal is provided, how- 
ever, around the edges of the floor in order to make it 
tight and prevent leakage of the car contents. Channel 
iron strips are placed at the doorways as a protection 
for the concrete edges. 


Additional Weight Involved 


The 4-in. concrete floor, applied as described, adds 
about 12,000 Ib. to the weight of the car, but satisfactory 
experience with this first car floor has led to the equip- 
ment of a second car with a 3-in. floor which will in- 
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Details of the Application of the Haydite Concrete 
Floor to a Box Car 


crease the weight of the car by only about 9,000 lb. In 
six months’ service, handling bag and bulk cement, the 
advantages of this car floor are said to have been thor- 
oughly demonstrated. In unloading, for example, it is 
easier for the consignee to remove the cement either 
with power or with hand equipment. In other words, 
ihe car floor is smooth and resists abrasion to a marked 
degree. This feature is of particular advantage in hand 
trucking heavy material with steel-tire trucks. The 
strength of the floor was tested on one occasion in which 
the car got out of control and ran into a cut of cars at 
considerably more than normal switching speed, break- 
ing a centerplate and dislodging one of the trucks. The 
floor of the car passed through this test without being in 
any way cracked or damaged so far as was noticeable. 
A table of estimated weights of various details entering 
into the construction of the Haydite concrete floor in 
this car is shown. 

Additional advantages of the concrete floor are its 
insulating, fire-proof and non-slippery properties, and 
these qualities, coupled with high strength and resistance 
to abrasion, have caused the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company to suggest the use of this type of floor for box 
cars in limited service, refrigerators, stock cars and ali 
open-top cars other than hoppers. 


Interior View of Universal Cement Company Car Equipped 
with Haydite Light-Weight Concrete Floor 









How Illinois Central Increased 


Average Car Load’ 


Methods employed in a ten-year campaign which 
saved over $4,000,000 last year 


By G. E. Patterson 


Vice-President, Illinois Central 


paign to increase the average car load on our 

system. Let me cite a few concrete examples 
of the results realized in our campaign. Back in 1921 
our average coal loading was 49.9 tons. Last year it 
was 53 tons, an increase of 3.1 tons. Applied to the total 
tonnage of coal loaded on our lines last year, this increase 
alone effected a saving of 23,630 cars. Again compar- 
ing our 1929 and 1921 average loadings, clay tile and 
pipe increased 3 tons, and sand, gravel, stone and clay 


A BOUT ten years ago we began a vigorous cam- 


increased 5.5 tons. Turning to loadings of agricultural ° 


commodities, wheat increased 1 ton, oats 1 ton, cotton 
seed 1.7 tons, cotton-seed products 3 tons and sugar 
2.9 tons. For miscellaneous freight the increase was 
3.9 tons. . 

Summarizing our carloadings as a whole, less-than- 
carload freight included, our average load per car in 
1921 was 24.9 tons. Last year it was 27.7 tons, an 
increase of 2.8 tons, or a little more than 11 per cent. 
Our calculations indicate that, on the basis of 1929 
operating costs, every ton of increase in the average 
load of cars means a yearly saving in out-of-pocket 
freight-train expenses of nearly $1,500,000. Therefore, 
the increase of 2.8 tons over 1921 average meant a 
saving to us last year of more than $4,000,000 in such 
expenses alone. In addition, substantial savings also 
accrued therefrom by reason of reductions in other 
items of operating expense, and in switching charges 
and reclaim allowances paid to other railroads. What 
these latter savings total cannot readily be calculated 
but they undoubtedly amount in the aggregate to a 
goodly sum. 


A Job for the Entire Organization 


The secret of success in bringing about heavier load- 
ing of cars, according to our experience, is in stimulating 
interest and activity to this end throughout the entire 
organization. This calls for constant attention to the 
subject on the part of supervising officers all along the 


line. Our objective on the Illinois Central is to have. 


the matter of increasing the utilization of car capacity 
considered everybody’s every-day job and followed up 
as such. 

A striking illustration of the excellent results ob- 
tained in the development of this spirit among our 
forces is afforded by a letter from a yardmaster at one 
of our smaller terminals in the South which recently 
was passed on to me. It was a voluntary report to 
division officers listing by dates and car numbers some 
50 specific instances of heavy loading of cars at his 





* A paper presented before the eleventh annual session of the Transpor- 
=, “a American Railway Association, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
ay 9, 3 
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station during the month. The report itself—and, still 
more, the comments accompanying a good many of the 
listings indicated the writer’s enthusiasm on the subject 
of increasing car loads and a real pride in the good 
showing made. We have reason to believe that this 
spirit prevails generally throughout our entire organ- 
ization. 

The practical application of the interest and enthusi- 
asm of the organization in respect to heavier carloading 
takes several forms. First is the matter of furnishing 
the right kind of car for the job to be performed. For 
example, good carloading practice calls for furnishing 
cars with large tonnage capacity where shipments are 
to be made on a carload basis and cars of large cubical 
capacity for shipments of light, bulky commodities. 

This feature comes in for careful attention on the 
Illinois Central. Station reports of cars loaded and 
received are carefully analyzed, and instances where 
shipments could have been handled in fewer cars are 
handled for improvement. We recently have been spe- 
cializing on reducing the number of cars used to handle 
shipments from one consignor to one consignee where 
the movement amounts to four or more cars a month. 
Special reports of such movements are compiled by 
agents at loading or receiving points and forwarded to 
division headquarters, where they are scrutinized for 
Opportunities to reduce the number of cars used. Such 
opportunities are followed up even in cases where either 
the consignor or the consignee is located at a point 
off our lines. 

For example, there was a case recently where a large 
movement of cotton-seed meal from a point on our 
St. Louis division to a point off our lines could have 
been handled in fewer cars. Upon taking up the matter 
with the shipper, we were advised that there was no 
objection to loading cars more heavily provided the 
consignee was willing. We then communicated with the 
consignee, who at once signified his willingness to have 
the carloads increased, adding, ‘““You may rest assured 
that it is our intention to have cotton-seed meal loaded 
as heavily as possible wherever it is practicable.” 


Improving Movements of Company Materials 


Movements of: company material afford many op- 
portunities for effecting improvements in carloading. 
It is estimated that the railroads as a whole have a daily 
average of about 50,000 cars under load with company 
materia!, which is a good indication of the extent of 
these opportunities. We have found that much can be 
done to cut down the number of light-loaded cars used 
to handle company material by having material-con- 
suming units of our organization anticipate and schedule 
their requirements so that shipments can be consoli- 
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dated. Loading small shipments of company material 
in local way-freight cars also enables us to do away 
with a good deal of light loading. Proper loading of 
such commodities as ties, lumber and bridge timber so as 
to utilize the full capacity of cars is another means of 
effecting substantial improvements in tonnages of com- 
pany-material cars. 

What in my opinion is the most important feature, 
however, in connection with heavy loading of company- 
material cars has to do with the loading specifications 
furnished to concerns from whom railway supplies are 
purchased. If these specifications call for shipments 
of less than car capacity, there is not only a breach of 
good car-loading practice but a grievous failure to set 
a good example. Heavy loading, like charity ought to 
begin at home, and the dealers might well inquire in 
such cases why we do not practice what we preach. 
On the Illinois Central we seek to avoid the chance of 
having this embarrassing question asked of us. We try 
our best to have shipping specifications on our purchases 
call for capacity carloads in every instance. Sometimes 
this involves a slight sacrifice of convenience or econ- 
omy, but we feel that we ought to make the sacrifice 
for the sake of the example. 

Success in bringing about heavier loading of revenue 
shipments depends mainly upon the extent to which the 
co-operation of buyers and shippers can be enlisted. 
Here is where the interest and enthusiasm of the rail- 
way Organization count most heavily. Local representa- 
tives of the railroad usually know and oftentimes are 
well acquainted with the men who decide the size of ship- 
ping orders or of shipments. Moreover, they are familiar 
with conditions applying in individual cases and can 
discuss the matter of heavier loading in the light of this 
knowledge. Personal appeals from representatives thus 
qualified are often effective in having capacity carloads 
ordered or shipped. As an example in point, the Federal 
barge line recently was prevailed upon to increase the 
loading of sugar from 600 to 700 or more bags per car. 
Many similar examples of success along this line at- 
tained through personal appeals by our representatives 
could be cited. 

Incidentally, this goes to illustrate one of the main 
reasons why we consider it better to leave the solicita- 
tion of heavier loading in the hands of local representa- 
tives instead of having a special organization for this 
purpose. We have a supervisor of weighing and in- 
spection, with a staff of 4 clerical assistants and 14 
inspectors, whose duties include special supervision over 
matters relating to heavier loading. Otherwise, these 
matters are handled entirely through our regular or- 
ganization. 

In appealing to buyers and shippers for full use of 
car capacity, our representatives point out to them that 
such use cuts down the demands upon the available 
car supply, thus helping us to fill orders for cars 
promptly and exactly. Other benefits to themselves 
from heavier car loading which shippers and receivers 
of freight are urged to consider include (1) savings 
in time, expense and track space by reason of eliminating 
the handling of unnecessary cars; (2) savings in the 
time required to transfer loading or unloading gangs 
from one car to another; (3) savings in accounting 
work by reason of fewer invoices, bills-of-lading and 
other documents and, in the case of shippers, (4) sav- 
ings in the cost of lining, bracing and bulkheading in- 
cident to loading shipments. In not a few cases, how- 
ever, it is found to be unnecessary even to mention: any 
of these benefits. Those solicited for heavier loading 
almost invariably tell our representatives at once. that 
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they will be glad to co-operate in this way as a matter 
of friendly helpfulness to the railroad. 


Contact with Subordinates in Charge 
of Loading Highly Important 


Perhaps you will be interested to know in this con- 
nection that our experience indicates that establishing 
contact with the person directly in charge of ordering 
or loading shipments is one of the most effective means 
of bringing about heavier loading. Executive heads 
usually respond cordially to requests for heavier loading 
but sometimes lose sight of the matter through pressure 
of other claims upon their attention. Where the help- 
ful interest of subordinates directly in charge of such 
matters is enlisted, however, the desired results are 
nearly always obtained. I might cite in illustration of 
this point the achievement of one of our superinten- 
dents whose division comprises an important coal-pro- 
ducing territory. By enlisting the co-operation of tipple 
foremen at the mines, he has been so successful in get- 
ting coal cars loaded to capacity that his chief difficulty 
now in respect to car tonnage is keeping down com- 
plaints of overloading. 

Summarizing our experience on the Illinois Central, 
my opinion is that heavier loading of cars is primarily a 
matter of getting the enthusiastic co-operation of the 
railway organization. With this accomplished, the per- 
sonal influence of members of the organization operates 
to bring about the co-operation of receivers and shippers 
of freight. Superintendents and other division officers, 
local agents and yardmasters are the key men in under- 
takings looking toward increased car loads. 

I should be sadly remiss if I closed this presentation 
of Illinois Central activities in respect to heavier loading 
of cars without making grateful acknowledgment of 
our indebtedness and appreciation for the generous co- 
operation accorded us by Mr. Gormley and his organi- 
zation. Just a short time ago, Mr. Gormley was good 
enough to lend us the assistance of Mr. Gass, one of his 
staff assistants. Accompanied by our supervisor of 
weighing and inspection, Mr. Gass made a trip over 
our entire system. In addition to affording much good 
counsel at conferences with division officers during the 
trip, Mr. Gass afterward prepared a memorandum em- 
bodying his observations and suggestions which has 
proved most helpful to us. We thought we knew a good 
deal about increasing the average car load, but I am 
frank to say that Mr. Gass showed us not a few things 
that could be done to effect further improvement. 
Among these was the system of special reports on ship- 
ments of four or more cars a month from one shipper to 
one consignee which I previously mentioned. In the 
light of the benefits we derived from his assistance, I 
take pleasure in recommending recourse to the services 
of Mr. Gormley’s organization as a splendid aid to 
progress in obtaining heavier loading of cars. 





INDUSTRIAL PENSION PLans.—Of the numerous private 
pension plans now in force in American industries, not more 
than 500 are sufficiently comprehensive to deserve the dignity 
of being listed as industrial pension schemes; and, of the 
500, few are on a sound financial basis ar/ actuarially solvent. 
This is the estimate of W. J. Graham, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Society, as expressed in a paper read 
recently before the International Congress of Actuaries at 
Stockholm, Sweden. Employers are beginning to realize that 
a responsible pension plan involves definite commitments for 
the future, and that provision should be made for the demands 
of such commitments, However, all forms of pension benefit, 
whether good, better or best, are useful educationally. 


Freight Station Section Meets 
At Louisville 






Amendment to 1930 tariff bill follows section’s recommendation 
for handling import shipments in bond 


HE conference report on the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff bill which was passed recently by both 
houses of Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent contains an amendment having to do with the 
handling of import shipments in bond which was 
originally recommended by the Freight Station Sec- 
tion, American Railway Association, it was announced 
‘at the annual meeting of that organization at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on June 17, 18, 19 and 20. Formerly the 
government, in the ‘case of import shipments con- 
signed to an inland destination, simply furnished the 
carrier with a statement of the duties paid. The 
‘Treasury department regulations have now been 
amended to allow the railroad to have the custody of 
the original bill of lading, materially clarifying the 
handling of import shipments to the consignee in this 
country. This matter has been handled for the Section 
by a special committee—Docket No. 127, of which C. T. 
Spear, agent of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha at St. Paul, Minn., is chairrnan. 

G. R. Littell, agent, Baltimore & Ohio, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was elected chairman of the Section for the 
ensuing year. W. Merriman, agent, Southern Pacific, 
Oakland, Cal., was elected first vice-chairman and O. 
M. Hullinger, agent, Michigan Central, Chicago, was 
elected second vice-chairman, while R. O. Wells, agent, 
Illinois Central, Chicago, was reappointed secretary. 
The date and place of the 1931 meeting will be de- 
termined by the committee of direction. The Section 
elected F. A. Van Dusen, agent, Canadian Pacific, De- 
troit, Mich., A. E. Rankin, agent, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, Fort Worth, Tex., and H. W. Wike, agent, 
Northern Pacific, Minneapolis, Minn., as new mem- 
bers of the committee of direction. 


Executive Officers on Speaking Program 


D. F. Stevens, general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Baltimore & Ohio, spoke on “The Man and 
His Job,” stressing the advantages that are to be 
gained by the proper placing of men in the positions 
for which they are best suited. Starting with the neces- 
sity of training men in subjects that are pertinent 
to their work, Mr. Stevens touched upon the import- 
ance of educating men with respect to the purpose of 
their immediate work and the idea of instilling in 
them a sense of development of interests and improve- 
ment in work. He mentioned the aptitude for being in 
the place where the thing happens and knowing what 
to do when it occurs, the ability to keep an even temper, 
equitable, dealing with men and vision as other factors 
that enable a man to get along in his job. Confidence 
in the concern for which one works, loyalty to his 
superior officers and those directly below him and 
humanitarianism, on the basis that all men are not 
perfect, were also discussed by Mr. Stevens. 

Whitefoord R. Cole, president of the Louisville & 
Nashville, referred to inland waterway development as 


a project upon which the government has spent mil- 
lions of dollars for the apparent intention of lowering 
railroad freight rates. Mr. Cole compared the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 to the Federal Reserve Act, 
but said that it had not been as successful in removing 
political influence from the administration of the trans- 
portation system. Baiting the railroads is still a favor- 
ite sport, he said, blaming that activity for the present 
abundance of bills in Congress that make for confu- 
sion and uncertainty in the railroad business. 

Included in the addresses was one by G. E. Patterson, 
vice-president in charge of operation of the [Illinois 
Central. Mr. Patterson devoted his attention to the 
methods by which the station agent can aid. his _rail- 
way in the problems which they are now facing. He 
said in part: 


The railroads are confronted with a twofold problem. First, 
that of tiding ourselves over the effects of the present busi- 
ness situation, and, second, that represented by the tendency 
toward relatively diminished use of- railway service. The 
answer is, by increased efficiency all along the line. Men 
in your positions can render valuable co-operation because no 
one else on the railroad has more to do with its efficiency 
and success than the station agent. Economical conduct of 
station business requires frequent reviews of the work and 
personnel with an eye to possibilities for further progress in 
the application of these principles. Reduction of loss and 
damage payments on shipments is an outstanding field for 
helpfulness by the station agent in the direction of increased 
economy and efficiency, and one which is especially within 
his province. Accomplishments in this field are exceptionally 
important, for the money that goes to settle loss and damage 
claims represents a dead loss. 

The station agent can do much to reduce these losses by 
making sure before accepting shipments that the freight com- 
plies with regulations in respect to packing or crating and 
marking, that it is adequately safeguarded against pilferage, 
is loaded in suitable cars, is properly stowed and braced to 
keep it safe in transit and is examined carefully at the time 
of delivery to consignees. 

Increased efficiency in the utilization of car capacity is an- 
other field wherein the station agent can accomplish much 
toward the elimination of unnecessary expense. On the II- 
linois Central every ton of increase effected in the average 
load per car means an annual saving to the railroad in out- 
of-pocket train expenses of approximately $1,500,000. This is 
‘in addition to substantial savings realized from reductions in 
other items of operating expense and from switching charges 
and reclaim allowances paid to other railroads, the amount of 
which cannot be accurately determined. 

The station agent can be immensely helpful toward in- 
creasing the average load of cars by furnishing the right kind 
of car for the job to be done and by enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of shippers and consignees in having cars loaded more 
heavily. The benefits to themselves which can be held out 
to consignees and shippers as inducements for such action 
include (1) savings in time, expense and track space by réa- 
son of eliminating the handling of unnecessary cars, (2) sav- 
ings in the time required to transfer warehouse gangs from 
one car to another, (3) savings in accounting work by. reason 
of fewer invoices, bills of lading and other documents and, 
in the case of shippers, (4) savings in the cost of lining, 
bracing and bulkheading incident to loading shipments. 

Solicitation of business offers station agents an opportun- 
ity for beneficial co-operation of the first importance. - His 


acquaintanceship in the community, and his knowledge of local 
affairs give him exceptional advantages for traffic solicitation, 
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and through the use of these advantages he can often obtain 
business that might otherwise be lost to the railroad. In 
fact, his zeal and ability in salesmanship sometimes count for 
more in getting traffic than all the other means of solicitation 
that can be used. 

Overshadowing in importance all other factors that have to 
do with the success of the railroads is the cultivation and 
strengthening of public good will and friendship. It is stating 
the literal truth to say that the fate of the railroads is 
bound up in the state of public feeling toward them. They 
could not exist without public patronage. They are at the 
mercy of public sentiment in the matter of laws. Virtually 
every important detail of railway finance, administration and 
operation is subject to public supervision and control. 

If the agent and his staff are unfailingly courteous and 
friendly, are diligent in striving to be accommodating and 
helpful to the public and manifest efficiency in giving patrons 
good service, the railroad is certain to win and keep friends 
who will stand by it with patronage and sympathetic in- 
fluence. On the other hand, if there are shortcomings in 
any of these respects, the blame and discredit are passed on 
to the railroad, and the loss of friendship and prestige may 
cost it dearly. The most important thing an agent can do 
for the good of the railway industry and of his own liveli- 
hood is to conduct himself and his station in such a manner 
as to win the friendship and favorable esteem of his com- 
munity. This is especially true in view of: present condi- 


tions and tendencies entering into the railway situation. 


The Committee Reports 


The Committee on Station Accounting stated that 
every freight agent should have his attention called to 
the necessity of exerting every possible effort to bring 
about the use of modern methods in the handling of 
accounts and reports, and to lend every assistance 
toward the reduction in the number of present reports 
and their standardization. 

The report of the Committee on Station Traffic en- 
dorsed the Rochester plan of filing delivery orders as 
being the most efficient and fastest method of refer- 
ence. The delivery orders are originally made on 
cards, 4 in. by 6 in., suitable for filing which contains 
the following information: 

Date—. Freight Agent,—R. R. Until further notice please 
deliver all freight consigned to 
Address. 

These card orders, when properly filled in and 
signed by the consignee, are alphabetically arranged 
and filed in a steel cabinet equipped with drawer trays 
in which cards are fastened in such a manner as to 
leave the consignee’s name visible so that information 
may be obtained almost instantaneously. This record 
is composed of the original order and it is not neces- 
sary to number, index or otherwise transcribe any 
data. There is practically no limit to the number of 
orders that may be accommodated by this system and 
it insures uniformity in wording and size of order 
cards. For stations where the volume of orders is not 
large, other forms of card indexes are suggested. Some 
forms now in use are quite elaborate and couch in 
legal phraseology various conditions bearing on the 
liability of carriers and guarantee of freight charges. 
The committee was advised by legal authority that 
these features are already covered by law and are not 
necessary as a part of the delivery order. 

The Operating committee looked “with favor upon 
any mechanical device that will work directly with the 
many freight station problems because, as _ public 
servants, we must be equipped with the class of ma- 
terial that will assist in giving service to the shipping 
public.” This committee also recommended the ex- 
tensive use of bulletin boards at stations as a medium 
of accident prevention, posting bulletins which present 
a summary of accidents that have occurred and indi- 
cate the manner in which they could have been avoided. 
It was reported that much damage to commodities can 
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be prevented and claims can be reduced by more care- 
ful selection of box car equipment for loading. 

The Committee on Freight Claim Prevention urged 
that the provisions of Freight Claim Association Rule 
64, requiring cars to be inspected before each loading 
be fully complied with to avoid loading cars with leaky 
roofs or sides with freight susceptible to damage by 
water, the evidence of inspection to be kept by the 
agent at loading point. Agents can be of assistance 
to the mechanical department by calling their attention 
to cars that have been unloaded and contents found in 
a damaged condition caused by leaks in roofs or sides. 
We believe the deluging of cars by hose far exceeds 
the requirements, and it is our thought that the classi- 
fication of cars should be left to the mechanical de- 
partment whose representatives use the best methods 
known to them for this purpose. 


Topics Selected for Future Consideration 


One of the topics presented for consideration in the 
ensuing year, and referred to the committee of direc- 
tion for assignment to the proper committee, was that 
of over and under charge claims. It was thought that 
a campaign to obtain the proper description of goods 
by shipping clerks would also involve the employment 
of competent inspectors thoroughly versed in classi- 
fication and experienced rate clerks. The carriers, the 
topic continued, with competent rate men everywhere, 
would probably make rate bureaus—other than those 
of the carriers—disappear. : 

A new topic is the subject of teletype billing. 


Freight loaded for a point 300 miles or less distant 


arrives at destination and is placed for unloading by 
the time or in some cases before waybills are received 
at destination by passenger train. It was suggested that 
the “Mani-Bill” could be used to greater advantage 
than at the present if teletype machines were installed 
in stations having a large amount of interchange bill- 
ing that are located 500 miles or less apart and use the 
“Mani-Bill” form, reproducing a duplicate freight bill 
in the office of the receiving station simultaneously 
with the making of the original waybill in the forward- 
ing office. 

Other topics included The Container Car as an Ele- 
ment in Freight Claim Prevention and a Means of 
Meeting Motor Competition, Strapping and Sealing 
Packages Found to be in Bad Order Enroute or at 
Destination and a new topic, Motor Truck Competi- 
tion, which includes a discussion of store-door delivery, 
container cars and the methods that the Freight Sta- 
tion Section can employ to aid the Motor Transport 
Division. 








A Chicago Belt Line Transfer Train on the Indiana Harbor 
Belt at LaGrange, III. 
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By J. L. Walsh 


Superintendent of Safety, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Texas is conducting a series of tests to deter- whistle was felt to be the next logical step for addi- 

mine the efficiency of the locomotive whistle in _ tional progress. 
warning motorists at grade-crossings. The preliminary The tests were applied to various types of whistles, 
results indicate that considerable improvement can be located in different positions on the locomotive, and 
made to render the present type whistle more effective have been under way near Dallas, Tex., since March 
and that mounting it in a suitable sound amplifier for- 31, 1930. A cone-shaped amplifier, 28 in. at the aper- 
ward on the locomotive, will result in directing a_ ture, was cast of Lynite aluminum alloy, and tests were 
greater volume of sound towards an approaching made of various whistles mounted at different angles 
motorist and, at the same time, reduce the unpleasant within the amplifier, which was placed immediately 
disturbance to enginemen’s ears and inhabitants along forward of the stack as shown in the illustration. To 
the right-of-way. Further tests of the whistles begin the experiment an elimination test was conducted 
described herein are being conducted on locomotives on the following six whistles: 
operating in regular passenger service between Par- 


, NHE Safety department of the Missouri-Kansas- in sounding alarms correctly, the improvement of the 


‘ : 6 pipes 2 in. in diameter, of lengths of 7 in., 9 in., 1) in., 15 in., 15 in, 
sons, Kan. and San Antonio, Tex., so that the depart- _and 17 in. with vertical type valve. __ eae 

x" 6 pipes 2 in. in diameter, with lengths of 9 in., 11 in., 13 in., 15 in., 17 in. 
ment may secure such opinions from employees and and 19 in. with vertical type valve. 


: ; ; re Chime—3 chambers, 14 in. overall, made of brass, vertical type valve. 
inhabitants along the route traveled as may assist in Chues—9 sheabern, MAKCT standued. 
the selection of a standard whistle. These tests were Chime—3 chambers, M-K-T standard. 


; : hir h ’ 2) i *s 5 i ° d 18 in. tl balancec valv \, 
inspired by the fact that an average of 4,000,000 auto- rene wn: OF ay Se SE Te, ele SORE, ee 


mobiles are being added.to the highways each year, This preliminary test, which resulted in the elimina- 
while an average of 900 new crossings are being con- tion of three types, was accomplished by placing each 
structed ma corresponding period, and by the recog- whistle on a locomotive, which was located on a turn- 
nition of data showing that the so-called “chance taker” table so that the locomotive could be made to face 
is not always wholly responsible for grade-crossing north, east, south and west. In each position a number 
accidents. The safety department believes that the of blasts of each whistle were sounded and the inten- 
proper use of the locomotive whistle, which must sity of the sound was determined by sound experts of 
necessarily serve as the potent means of alarming the the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company who used an 
motorist of a train’s approach, can prevent a large audiometer located at a distance of 1,000 feet from the 
number of needless collisions. The Missouri-Kansas- center of the turntable. Duplicate effects were reported 
Texas has conducted an extensive program of instruc- — by observers in groups of three, placed 1,200 ft. both east 
tion on the proper sounding of whistles which have and west from the turntable. These observers made 
produced remarkable results in lowering the number of reports as to the intensity and quality of the sound, 
grade-crossing accidents. With enginemen thus trained that is, whether the tone was pleasing, startling or 
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harsh to the ear, when the whistles were placed in the 
standard position on -the steam dome and on the front 
end with and without the sound amplifier. 

Following these tests, the results of which are shown 
in Table I, whistles B, C and D were eliminated from 
further consideration because of their poor showing as 
contrasted to the remaining three. Further tests were 





Table I 


Tests made with audiometer with engine on turntable. Re- 
sults are given in arbitrary sound units as shown on audio- 
meter calibrations: 

Sound units without 





Sound units using amplifier amplifier 
= 
Whistle South East . North West outh East North West 
A 6,000 9,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 7,000 5,000 4,000 
B. 2,500 {i300 2,000 £1,500— 3,500 4,000 3,500 3,0uu 
4,000 2,000 : 
4 3,000 5,000 2,000 2,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 4,000 
D 3,500 6,000 3,000 3,000 5,500 5,500 5,000 3,000 
E 5,000 7,000 5,000 4,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 3,500 
{ F } 5,000 6,000 5,000 £3,500—) 
On dome 4,000 § 





then conducted on whistles A, E and F. These differed 
from the previous tests in that photographs of the sound 
waves emitted by the whistles, were made by means of 
the Westinghouse “Osiso” oscillograph located 245 ft. 
east of the center of the turntable. With this method it 
was possible to draw definite conclusions as to the ad- 
vantage of placing the whistle forward in a suitable am- 
plifier. Representative photographs of sound waves, as 





Table II 
Results of Audiometer Readings Secured from Running 
Tests—Engine Moving West 
, 1320 ft. 660 ft. 
Whistle from from Location of 
crossing crossing Time observer 

E with 6,000 12,000 10:28:00 150 ft. so. Loco. speed 44 m.p.h. 
amplifier of crossing Air speed 60 
E with 7,000 15,000 10:42:40 150 ft. so. Loco. speed 53 m.p.h. 
amplifier of crossing Air speed 65 
Ewithout 6,000 7,000 1:37:00 500 ft. so. -Loco. speed 60 m.p.h. 
amplifier of crossing Air speed 75 
Estandard 4,000 3,000 2:59:00 500 ft. so. Loco. speed 60 m.p.h. 

ation of crossing Air speed 80 
Estandard -5,000 10,000 6:30:00 500 ft..so. Loco. speed 45 m.p.h. 
location ‘ of crossing Air speed 70 
F with 3,000 4,000 11:30:30 500 ft. so. Loco. speed 55 m.p.h. 
amplifier of crossing Air speed 70 
Fwithout 4,000 6,000 1:57:30 500ft. so. Loco. speed 60 m.p.h. 
amplifier of crossing Air speed 75 
F standard 3,000 2,500 3:17:30 500 ft. so. Loco. speed 60 m.p.h. 
location of crossing Air speed 82 
F standard 4,000 3,000 3:43:00 500 ft. so. 
location of crossing 
Fstandard 4,000 3,000 5:01:45 500 ft. so. Loco. speed 60 m.p.h. 
location of crossing Air speed 82 
F@tandard 2,500 4,000 5:52:00 500 ft. no. Loco. speed 45 m.p.h. 
location of crossing Air speed 75 
A with 5,000 6,000 11:23:00 500 ft. so. Loco. speed 57 m.p.h. 
amplifier of crossing Air speed 69 
Awithout 5,000 4,000 2:18:00  500ft. so. Loco. speed 60 m.p.h. 
amplifier of crossing Air speed 70 
Astandard 3,000 5,000 5:39:00 500 ft. no. Loco. speed 47 m.p.h. 
location 


of crossing Air speed 72 





Westbound 

Bluebonnet 

standard 4,000 5,000 2:43 :00 500 ft. so. Loco. speed 35 m.p.h. 
location of crossing 





A standard 
location and 
Eonfront 5,000 
with amplifier 


Westbound 
Texas Special 
standard 3,500 
location 


3,500 500 ft. so. 


of crossmg 


3,000 







5,500 6: 


nN 
LSS) 


:00 500 ft. no. 


Loco. speed 35 m.p.h. 
of crossing 
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ward by the amplifier, and the decreased sound thrown 
to the side and rear. Similar oscillograph photographs 
were made to illustrate the differences between the 
three different types of whistles. 

In addition to the turntable tests, a comparison of the 
whistlés ;in different locations was made under actual 
running Conditions. A number of runs were made at 
high’ speed at a point where a representative grade- 
crossing was located at right angles to the track, and 
where the surrounding country was relatively free 
from objects which might reflect. or absorb some of 
the sound waves. The locomotive approached from 
the east, while the oscillograph was located at a point 
500 ft. down the highway from the crossing. The 
audiometer was located in a similar position on the 
opposite side of the crossing. Data were taken with 
each machine on each side of the crossing. Loug 
blasts of the whistle under test were sounded at both 
1,320 ft. and 600 ft. from the crossing and compari- 
son was made by means of the audiometer. Photo- 
graphs were made of the blasts at the 600 {'.-point with 
the oscillograph. Speed, wind velocity and weather con- 
ditions were noted and recorded. Tests were also made 
to determine the audibility of the whistle from the rear 
when equipped with an amplifier, to determine the possi- 
bility of signaling to a flagman at a distance of 3,000 
ft. These tests proved conclusively that the various 
whistle signals could be clearly distinguished at this dis- 
tance, although the tone was much softer. These tests 
were made only by ear, and all observers were unanimous 
in their opinion that such signals were entirely audible 
and that the sound waves reaching them were suf- 
ficient for the proper transmission of signals to a flag- 
man at such a distance. Table 2 shows the results 
obtained by the audiometer in the running test 

From the figures shown in the table and the results re- 
ported by the observers, it is apparent that the volume 
of sound projected in front of the locomotive is greatly 
increased by the use of the sound amplifier, and that the 
amplifier has a marked directional effect in causing the 
sound to be thrown in great volume to the front and in 
reducing the volume to the rear and sides. Whistle F 
was found to perform poorly in the running tests, which 
might be accounted for by an improper valve action. 






























































































































Handling Freight at the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western’s 
New Terminal Warehouse at Jersey City, N. J. 


produced by the oscillograph, indicate the intensity of 
sound on the front, side and rear of the locomotive. 
Since the amplitude of the waves is directly propor- 
tional to the volume produced, the photographs clearly 
illustrate the increased volume of sound thrown for- 






The platform, on the south side of the warehouse, is at the second 
floor level, and is served by a three-track viaduct. The Lansing trailers 
shown in the picture are.a few of.the 300 made. to order.on the railroad’s 
specifications. 









Eastern and Western Class 






Rates Revised 


Readjustments prescribed by I. C. C. on mileage basis 
intended to increase western revenues 


made public its decisions in the cases involving 

proposed readjustments of class rates in east- 
ern and western trunk line territories as well as those 
applying inter-territorially, both of which have been 
before it for over five years, prescribing general re- 
visions of class rates on the basis of mileage scales. 
In the western case, which involved petitions of the 
roads for an adjustment of rates which would in- 
crease their revenues, the commission estimates rough- 
ly that the rates it has approved, if applied intraterri- 
torially and interterritorially, interstate and intrastate, 
will increase the revenues of the western trunk line 
carriers by ten or twelve million dollars annually, in 
addition to affording a comprehensive and harmonious 
readjustment. 

The eastern case was not primarily a revenue case, 
although the question of whether or not the carriers 
were entitled to greater revenues from class traffic was 
one of the principal controverted points throughout the 
proceedings. The report of the commission says that 
“the new system of class rates in official territory 
should clearly not yield less than the present aggregate 
revenues from this traffic” and that ‘“‘on the contrary, 
there is ground for the view that class-rate traffic in 
this territory, particularly that belonging to the higher 
classes, may well pay higher rates than those now in 
effect,” but no estimate is attempted as to the aggregate 
effect. 

Both cases were handled largely from the standpoint 
of the need for a revision of the rate structures them- 
selves and the increase estimated to result from the 
western rates is far less than that declared necessary 
by the railroads. 

The commission finds that the carriers in the western 
group are not earning a fair return, and that the car- 
riers as a whole in w.t.l. territory are in poor financial 
condition, and it says that the increases authorized will 
not augment the earnings sufficiently to produce a fair 
return upon the carriers’ property. in the western group 
as a whole, but it also says there is a limit to the 
maximum reasonableness of class rates if traffic there- 
under is to move freely. “It is the purpose here,” the 
report says, “to prescribe scales of class rates that will, 
on the whole, increase respondents’ revenues so as to 
more nearly yield a fair return on their property.” 

With the issuance of these reports the commission 
has now reviewed and prescribed the class-rate struc- 
tures within the several major rate territories, -com- 
prising all of the United States lying east of the Rocky 
mountains, as well as most of the class rates between 
these territories, extensive class-rate adjustments hav- 
ing been prescribed previously in the Southern case and 
the Southwestern cases. , 

The western case was handled as Part 2 of the gen- 
eral rate structure investigation undertaken by the com- 
mission under the Hoch-Smith resolution, and the 


T= Interstate Commerce Commission on July 8 
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bearing of the resolution on the rate structure generally 
was also an important ‘consideration on the disposition 
of the eastern case. No dissents were registered - by 
any of the commissioners as to the eastern case. In 
the western case Commissioner Woodlock, concurring 
in what has been done so far as it goes, expressed 
some doubt as to whether the commission has pre- 
scribed a level of reasonable maximum rates and 
pointed out that if the intrastate rates are not brought 
into a reasonably close accordance with the interstate 
rates the main purpose of the case will be nullified. 
Commissioner Brainerd concurred in part and Com- 
missioner Porter dissented, objecting to some of the 
relations established. 

Both reports are voluminous, that by Chairman Mc- 
Manamy, in the western case including 235 printed 
pages in addition to appendices, and 20 findings, while 
the eastern report, by Commissioner Eastman, includes 
146 pages and 19 separate findings. Brief summaries 
of the findings also were made public. 


Western Trunk Line Case 


The rates in issue in the w.t.l. case, generally speak- 
ing, are those on class-rate traffic between points with- 
in w.t.l. territory and between points in that territory 
and points in the entire country east of the Mississippi 
tiver and Lake Michigan. W.t.l. territory may be 
roughly described as extending west from Lake Michi- 
gan and the Mississippi river to the Rocky Mountains 
and north from and including Kansas and northern 
‘Missouri to the Canadian border. Class rates over 
‘lake-rail routes between w.t.l. and eastern territories 
are included. 

For many years the w.t.l. class-rate structure has 
been the cause of widespread dissatisfaction and a pro- 
lific source of complaints. As early as June, 1923, the 
railroads contemplated a general revision of these rates. 
Late in 1925 during the course of the hearings in 
Revenues in the Wester: Disirict, they filed a petition 
praying for a complete revision of the w.t.l. class rates 
in order to secure not only a harmonious rate basis but 
to obtain additional revenues. A considerable period 
elapsed during which shippers and railroads attempted 
to reach an agreement upon a mutually satisfactory 
basis by conference, but without success. The current 
general rate investigation, No. 17,000, to the extent 
that it involved the issues outlined was thereupon set 
for hearing together with the railroads’ petition and 
numerous complaints and investigations pending before 
the commission involving class rates within or to or 
from w.t.l. territory. Hearings began in January, 1927, 
and continued with varying intervals until May, 1928. 
The proposed report of the examiners was served on 
August 7, 1929. A week of oral argument was had 
in October, 1929. 

The railroads filed similar petitions covering the in- 
trastate rates with the state. commissions of the w.t.l. 
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states, and the proceedings have been handled on a 
co-operative plan throughout. 

In the decision now released, w.t.l. territory, ex- 
clusive of designated parts of eastern and southeastern 
Wisconsin, is divided into three zones for rate-making 
purposes. The lowest rated zone, designated Zone I, 
includes roughly the area east of the Missouri river 
and the Sioux Falls-Twin Cities-Duluth line and west 
and north of the Mississippi river and a line extending 
through Dodgeville, Madison, Watertown, and Green 
Bay, Wis. The intermediate rated zone lies west of 
Zone I and comprises the portion of Kansas included 
in Kansas-Missouri scale territory in the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, and the portions of Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Minnesota, on and 
east of a line drawn through Superior, Kearney, Long 
Pine, Nebr., Winner, Chamberlain, Wolsey, and Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., and Oakes, New Rockford, Leeds, and 
Bisbee, N. Dak. The highest-rated zone, Zone III lies 
west thereof. 


Scales 


For application between points in Zone III, a scale 
is prescribed which approximates in general level the 
scale prescribed for Oklahoma and other southwestern 
States in Consolidated Southwestern Cases but with a 
somewhat more constant rate of progression. The 
rates in Scales I and II prescribed for application with- 
in Zones I and II are about 83 and 93 per cent re- 
spectively of the Scale III rates. The measure and 
progression of the scales are briefly indicated by the 
following first class rates: 

Miles 


Scale I Scale II Scale IIT 

Cents Cents ents ° 
SD ééb evade ase weaat 32 34 36 
Dt aceetsevesenawuces 68 76 82 
«(eae ee 92 104 112 
Be eee 110 123 132 
SN sin bela ach aian elk aes 6 126 141 152 
DE Acme ward aareie wae 174 195 210 
Bn ice he ee ehkte cketae® 186 209 225 
a eee 279 302 325 


The basis prescribed for determining rates between 
points in different zones is to apply the lower or lowest 
scale for the entire distance plus differentials for the 
distance or distances in the higher rated zone or zones. 

Between the w.t.l. rate zones and that portion of of- 
ficial territory embracing Ohio, the southeastern corner 
of Michigan and east thereof, specific key rates between 
selected points of origin and destination are prescribed 
which, with appropriate grouping in the manner in- 
dicated, will provide reasonable interterritorial rates 
between these areas. Between the w.t.l. zones, and of- 
ficial and Illinois territories west of the area from and 
to which key rates are prescribed, the plan for con- 
structing rates is similar to that employed between the 
zones in w.t.l. territory. A basic scale approximating 
70 per cent of the Scale III rates is to be applied for 
the entire distance, plus a differential or differentials 
for the hauls in w.t.l. territory. The key rates de- 
scribed above are based on distance, but other relevant 
conditions have been given consideration. They do 
not purport to be precisely on the distance plan for 
determining interterritorial rates for shorter hauls. For 
the portion of Wisconsin now included in Illinois ter- 
ritory and for a narrow strip of that state lying north 
of Illinois territory and on and east of a line from 
Watertown to Green Bay and between these portions 
of Wisconsin and official territory and the remainder 
of Illinois territory the bases fixed are the same as 
those prescribed in the Eastern Class Rate Case, for 
corresponding sections of Illinois and Michigan. 
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It is found that the record is inadequate upon which 
to prescribe joint lake-rail rates between w.t.l. and official 
territories. However, a related and harmonious adjust- 
ment of joint lake-rail rates between these territories is 
found necessary. Rail and lake lines are required to 
establish a complete structure of such rates not later than 
the opening of navigation on the Great Lakes in 1931; . 
governed in a general way by the basis prescribed for 
interterritorial all-rail rates. 

The record is also found inadequate to determine the 
general basis of class rates between w.t.l. and southern 
territories. The railroads will be expected to adjust rates 
between the south and southern Wisconsin, the Twin 
Cities and other w.t.l. points entitled to similar treatment 
with relation to rates fixed in the Southern Class Rate 
Case. 

Distances are to be computed over the shortest routes 
over which carload traffic can be transported without 
change of lading. 

The western classification will govern the interterri- 
torial rates to and from points within the w.t.l. rate 
zones. The percentage relations of both intraterri- 
torial and interterritorial rates governed by western 
classification will be the same on the existing classes as 
those prescribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
except that the relation of fifth class to first class will be 
37.5 per cent. It is further provided that in publishing 
tariffs in conformity with the findings, the railroads shall 
include 13 additional scales of rates bearing stated rela- 
tions to the first class rates prescribed. Official classifica- 
tion will govern the rates prescribed within the eastern 
and southeastern portions of Wisconsin above described, 
and between these portions of Wisconsin and Illinois and 
official territories. 

Large groupings of points in w.t.l. territory based on 
commercial reasons are disapproved. Grouping is pro- 


-vided in connection with the key rates prescribed; and a 


limited grouping, somewhat liberalized for longer hauls, 
is permitted in connection with rates based on the dis- 
tance formula. 

The full measure of the increased class rates is not to 
be applied on certain commodities including agricultural 
implements, dairy products, canned goods and iron and 
steel articles, but they are accorded rates based on certain 
percentages of first class lower than would result by 
application of the full class bases. No increases are per- 
mitted in these proceedings on certain agricultural prod- 
ucts such as hay, and wool in the grease, without preju- 
dice to the modification of the rates thereon by usual 
methods and independently of these proceedings. 


No Finding As to State Rates 


As these proceedings were heard cooperatively with 
the state commissions, no finding is made with respect to 
the intrastate rates at this time, other than those in 
Kansas, in order that the state commissions may pursue 
the course under the law of their respective states. The 
Kansas intrastate situation is treated in a separate report 
on complaints filed and heard subsequent to the close of 
hearings in the present proceedings. 

In order to permit of more elasticity in minor matters 
in publishing the rates required by the report, no general 
order is or will be entered pending advice from the rail- 
roads whether the findings will be complied with without 
order. In the event no order is entered, November 1, 
1930, is fixed as the effective date of the tariffs contain- 
ing all the new schedules. 

“The two primary and outstanding matters presented 
for consideration, namely, (1) a comprehensive and har- 
monious readjustment of the class rates within w.t.l. 
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territory and between that and official territory ; and (2) 
increases in the revenues of the w.t.l. railroads, will re- 
sult from the commission’s findings,” the commission 
press notice said. “However, some rate reductions will 
follow in w.t.l. territory, especially for the longer hauls; 
and many reductions in rates to and from official terri- 
tory. The measure of increase is substantially greater in 
w.t.l. Zone I than in the other zones. The bases pre- 
scribed are designed with relation to adjustments in 
adjoining territories. While it is impossible accurately 
to determine the revenue effect of the entire new rate 
adjustment, it is roughly estimated that if applied intra- 
territorially and interterritorially,, interstate and intra- 
state, the w.t.l. railroads’ revenues will be increased by 
ten or twelve million dollars. It is believed that the 
financial condition of those railroads warrants such 
increase.” 

The commission finds that the general level of class 
rates in w.t.l. territory is “relatively low” and that the 
roads are entitled to the increased revenues expected to 
be yielded by the rates found justified, both because of 
their financial condition and because the class-rate traffic 
can reasonably bear such rates. The economic condition 
of the agricultural industry in the territory is found to 
have considerably improved, but the report says that 
agriculture has not fully recovered from post-war de- 
pression while other industries are generally in a better 
condition. For this reason no increases are permitted on 
certain ordinary agricultural products. Some extracts 
from the general findings and conclusions of the report 
follow: 


In Ex parte 87 it was found that no financial emergency 
existed with respect to the major portion of the western dis- 
trict, and the carriers were denied authority to increase 
freight rates in that district as a whole. Many inequalities 
in the rate structures maintained in parts of the western dis- 
trict were said to need correction. It was declared that “the 
least favorable conditions in the district, so far as carrier 
revenues are concerned, appear to exist in western trunk- 
line territory,” 113 I. C. C. 37; and that declaration is amply 
borne out by the record in these proceedings. The rela- 
tively low class rates in w.t.l. territory, as compared with 
other rate territories in the western district, contribute in 
a measure to that situation. This is especially true of the 
interstate and intrastate class rates in the section east of 
the Missouri River. Carriers in the western group, as dis- 
tinguished from the western district, are not earning a fair 
return. That group comprises w. t. 1. and southwestern 
rate territories. 

The carriers as a whole in w.t.l. territory are in poor 
financial condition. Their condition is not due to inefficient 
or uneconomical operation of these railroad properties, ex- 
cept possibly as to certain passenger operations; nor, so far 
as volume of traffic is concerned, to a prolongation of the 
business depression of 1921. 
by respondents as Group I, which have more than 92 per 
cent of their aggregate mileage in w. t. 1. territory, the 
following table indicates that after the volume of traffic 
slumped to 34.2 billion revenue ton-miles in 1921 it re- 
bounded in 1923 to 44.8 ‘billion; and that since 1923 the 
traffic volume has remained practically constant at a figure 
approaching that of 1920, a peak year in traffic volume. 

Figures introduced by both respondents and the state 
commissions for 1925, 1926, and 1927, although obtained by 
the use of different bases, indicate that the operations of the 
railway mileage lying within w. t. 1. territory are not yielding 
a fair return on the value of property held for and used in 
the service of transportation. For Group I systems respon- 
dents’ lowest estimated return was 2.97 per cent, which 
resulted from 1927 operations, and the highest estimate made 
by a witness for the state commissions was 3.73 per cent, 
based on the operations of 1926, which was a peak year. 

There may be a divergence of opinion as to the amount 
of additional revenues to which these respondents are reason- 
ably entitled. It may be observed that w. t. 1. territory does 
not compose a group for computing a fair rate of return 
on Carriers’ property therein within the meaning of the act. 
It is clear that the revenues obtainable from the increases 
in class rates herein authorized will not augment the earn- 


For the 11 systems designated 
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ing sufficiently to produce a fair return upon the carriers’ 
property in the western group as a whole, There is a limit 
to the maximum reasonableness of class rates if traffic there- 
under is to move freely. Class-rate traffic is of such a 
nature that it may well be expected to sustain rates rela- 
tively higher than other business, giving due regard to the 
rate levels in adjoining territories and to what the traffic 
will bear. 

A number of parties strongly contended that merely bring- 
ing up present intrastate rates to the level of interstate rates 
would yield all the additional revenues to which w. t. 1. res- 
pondents may be entitled. If the total revenues received 
from intrastate class-rate traffic during the six days covered 


. by the 1926 traffic test be assumed representative of a week’s 


business, and multiplied by 52 in order to ascertain an in- 
dication of annual revenues, the product would be approxi- 
mately $24,500,000. An increase averaging about 10 per cent 
throughout w. t. 1. territory, which of course would mean 
a considerably higher percentage in some States in the 
eastern half of the territory, would probably bring up the 
intrastate rates to the level of the interstate rates; but that 
would yield only about $2,450,000 per year, or a sum wholly 
inadequate for respondents’ additional revenue needs, especial- 
ly in view of the reductions required in the interterritorial 
combination rates. 

An ‘estimate based on the 1926 traffic test indicates that 
the maximum increase in revenues which could be expected 
within w. t. 1. territory, if respondents’ proposals with re- 
spect to that territory were accepted in their entirety, would 
be in the neighborhood of $24,000,000 Although the scales 
of distance rates herein prescribed will yield a material in- 
crease in revenues, the increase will fail far short of that 
amount. This is true not alone because those scales are 
lower than those proposed by respondents, but also because 
of the formula provided for the computation of distances; 
because joint rates would supplant present combinations 
within and to and from w. t. 1. territory; and because. rates 
lower than the class baSis are prescribed on certain articles, 

Any future general improvement in the financial condition 
of w. t. 1. respondents, with a substantial increase in the 
average rate of return on their property investment, is no 
valid reason for denying: them increases on their class-rate 
traffic. The rates prescribed herein are intended to be suf- 
ficiently high to yield a relatively greater amount of profit 
than class-rate traffic now contributes to the revenues of 
w. t. l. respondents. 

While some consideration has been given to motor-truck 
competition in the scales herein prescribed, it is not within 
our province or power or in the interest of the public, to 
fix rail rates unduly low for short hauls largely for the 
purpose of eliminating that competition. Under present con- 
ditions, motor-truck competition is primarily the railroad’s 
problem, and they apparently so regard it. 

Much has been said on this record in favor of making 
class-rate scales based on cost plus a reasonable profit. 
Some parties introduced studies purporting to show the cost 
of handling class-rate traffic, but none is convincing that 
true costs have been determined. Furthermore, even if the 
costs had been satisfactorily ascertained, it is clear that 
rates on class-rate traffic can not be made solely on a cost 
basis, because, considering that traffic alone, it must yield 
more than the fair return fixed for all traffic. 

The theory of cost plus reasonable profit on class-rate 
traffic presupposes that all other traffic also bears cost plus 
a reasonable profit required to yield a fair return; but such 
a theory runs counter to what is declared by the Hoch- 
Smith resolution to be “the true policy in rate making to 
be pursued,” namely, that freight rates shall be adjusted 
with consideration to the conditions which at any time pre- 
vail in the industries, so far as it is legally possible to do, 
to the end that commodities may freely move. Some traffic 
must bear relatively higher freight charges if any weight. is 
to be given to the conditions prevailing in the respective 
industries. It is the purpose here to prescribe scales of class 
rates that will, on the whole, increase respondent’s revenues 
so as to more nearly yield a fair return on their property. 

Representatives of the state commissions. contend that re- 
spondents in w. t. 1. territory have not exercised due dili- 
gence in putting the passenger operations on a more favor- 
able basis; but, on the contrary, they have materially ex- 
tended their passenger-train service. 

The fact must be recognized that the public demands ade- 
quate and comfortable means of travel, and at reasonable 
charges, regardless of what the results of passenger service 
contribute to the return on investment. We are satisfied, 
however, that in the past there has been some unnecessary 
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passenger-train service, and methods should be adopted to 
put the passenger business, so far as practicable, on a 
profitable basis. 


Eastern Class Rate Case 


The eastern case is a general investigation of inter- 
state class rates in official classification territory, in- 
stituted May 13, 1924, upon petition of a joint com- 
mittee representing both carriers and shippers. ‘“The 
fundamental general question presented,” the report 
says, “is not so much whether any changes should be 
made in the present class-rate structure but rather the 
exact nature of those changes and how extensive they 
should be.” The shippers contended that the com- 
mission could not lawfully in this proceeding authorize 
changes in class rates which would result in a sub- 
stantial increase in carriers’ revenues. The report points 
out, however, that in its preliminary announcement of 
the proceeding the commission said that it would not be 
the primary purpose either to add to or subtract from 
the aggregate revenues of the carriers but that “this 
does not mean, necessarily, that proposed rates will be 
rejected upon the ground that they increase or decrease 
aggregate revenues.” As to the general revenue effect 
the report says in part: 

The revenue test of the examiner’s recommendations in- 
dicated that, if followed, they might result in increased 
revenues for the carriers in official territory ranging from 
$40,000,000 as a minimum estimate to $60,000,000 as a maxi- 
mum. These amounts were about 10 and 15 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the carriers’ total revenues from class-rate 
traffic in the same year; about 1.8 and 2.7 per cent, respec- 
tively, of their total freight revenue; and about 1.3 and 1.9 
per cent of their total operating revenue. The point is made by 
the shippers that the earnings of the carriers in the eastern 
group in recent years, particularly in 1928 and the first eight 
months of 1929, have been so favorable that an increase in 
revenues such as was recommended in the proposed report 
is not needed and should not be sanctioned. 


Effect of Section 15a 


The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association carries this latter 
argument to the extent of contending that such an increase 
would be unlawful, because it would raise the net revenues 
of the eastern carriers above the average fair return pro- 
vided for by section 15a of the interstate commerce act. 

The theory, which was explicitly stated, is that if the 
carriers in any of the groups which we have recognized 
under section 15a are earning more than the fair return, 
we are estopped by that fact from permitting an increase in 
the rates on any substantial volume of traffic. Contrari- 
wise, if the carriers are earning less than the fair return, 
we are estopped from requiring a reduction in such rates. 
In our opinion this theory is erroneous. It is quite true 
that section 15a (2) directs us, in the exercise of our “power 
to prescribe just and reasonable rates,” to “initiate, modify, 
establish, or adjust such rates” so that the carriers in any 
group which we designate will “earn an aggregate annual net 
railway operating income equal, as nearly as may be, to a 
fair return upon. the aggregate value of the railway property 
of such carriers.” But it will be noted that this direction 
is to be carried out in the exercise of our power “to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates.” It does not change the 
duty imposed upon carriers by section 1, or make rates 
reasonable which would otherwise be unreasonable. Cer- 
tainly if we find that rates are unreasonably high or un- 
reasonably low, it is our duty to correct them, whether or 
not such rates relate to a substantial or an unsubstantial 
volume of traffic, and whether or not the earnings of the 
carriers are high or low. Section 15a does not affect that 
duty but is superimposed upon it. If the result of such a 
correction of rates is to raise the earnings of the carriers 
above, or to depress them below, the stipulated return, it 
becomes our further duty, under section 15a, to adjust the 
earnings, “as nearly as may be,” to the proper level by 
other changes in rates. But the theory advanced by the asso- 
ciation would devitalize section 1 in a manner which surely 
was never intended by Congress and which can not be as- 
sumed or implied from the language used in section 15a. 

Moreover, the factual premise upon which the associa- 


Whether or not 


tion’s argument rests is itself uncertain. 
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the “fair value” used in its computations is correct may at 
least be questioned, in view of the decision of the Suprémé 
Court in St. L. & O'Fallon R. Co. v. U. S., 279 U. S. 451. 
But assuming its accuracy, there is no assurance that even 
such a change in class rates_as the examiner recommended 
would result in.aggregate earnings in excess of the stipulated 
return, Railroad earnings in 1928 and 1929 were consider- 
ably higher than the average for the period from 1920 to 
1929. There is-no present reason to believe that they. will 
reach an equally high level in the immediate future. Further- 
more, the association’s argument assumes that rate levels 
on other kinds of traffic will be static. 

- Respondents point out that since the investigation was in- 
stituted their revenues- have been lowered through -reduced 
rates on fresh meats, commercial fertilizer, livestock, grapes, 
peaches, cement, deciduous fruits from the West, and other 
commodities. Within the past three years new systems of 
class rates between official territory on the one hand and 
southern and southwestern territories on the other hand have 
gone into effect, involving the establishment of joint rates in 
many instances where rates had previously been made by 
contbination of rates to and from Mississippi and Ohio River 
crossings. Contemporaneously we are now similarly pres- 
cribing a new system of class rates between official terri- 
tory and western trunk-line territory. As the eastern lines 
have not agreed with their western and southern connections 
as to the basis of dividing the new interterritorial rates, it 
is impossible to predict definitely what final effects these 
rates will have on respondents’ revenues, but inasmuch as 
the rates as a whole are lower than those formerly made 
on combination, it is at least probable that respondents’ 
earnings will be adversely affected by these changes. 

Five days prior to the opening of the hearings in the in- 
stant investigation the Hoch-Smith resolution was approved, 
directing us to make a thorough investigation of the rate 
structure of the country with a view to making such changes, 
adjustments, and redistribution of rates and charges as may 
be found necessary to correct any defects so found to exist. 
Under the mandate of that resolution we have found that 
there should be an increase and readjustment of the class 
rates in western trunk-line territory, but the shippers in that 
territory opposing such an increase have contended that it 
would create an unfair disparity between the class rates in 
that territory and those in effect just across the territorial 
border in official territory. This circumstance affords an- 
other reason why the instant case can not properly be 
decided from the narrow standpoint of conditions in the east- 
ern district alone as they were in 1925. In our preliminary 
notice we particularly called attention to the relation be- 
tween the rates here involved and those in other territories. 

Class rates in official territory differ materially from those 
in other sections of the country. They are much lower in 
level, with the exception of certain rates in western trunk- 
line territory which approach them in level. They also apply, 
generally speaking, to a much wider range of traffic. In 
the other territories class rates, at least in the past, appear 
to have been of particular interest to jobbers, and the traffic 
which they move seems to have been, and perhaps still is, 
predominantly less than carload. For carload traffic of any 
important volume commodity rates have generally been pro- 
vided. This is not the situation in official territory, where a 
great deal of very important carload traffic moves on class 
rates. Of the traffic embraced by the revenue test about 68 
per cent was carload. 


Effect on Revenues 


The new system of class rates in official territory should 
clearly not yield less than the present. aggregate revenues 
from this traffic. On the contrary, there is ground for the 
view that class-rate traffic in this territory, particularly that 
belonging to the higher classes, may well pay higher rates 
than those now in effect. This view is held by many author- 
ities on transportation economics, who believe that freight 
charges are of far less relative importance in the case of high- 
grade manufactured commodities than they are in the case 
of low-grade raw materials, and it seems to have been at 
least in part responsible for the enactment of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. 

It is clear that any distance scale for application between 
central and trunk-line territories which would at least pre- 
serve present revenues from interterritorial traffic must be 
higher than the present central scale, if for no other reason 
than the drastic reductions on the class most important from 
the standpoint of revenue, fifth class which would result 
from use of the latter scale extended. 

The report in the eastern case prescribes a basic distance 
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scale of class rates for use in official territory, except as 
otherwise provided. The progression and level of the scale 
are briefly indicated in the following first-class rates: 


Miles Cents 
Or feiss oll aes wlan Satara hk le & GME BS EO OR ea ca ee 30 
lS PETES Ree SF SEL SCART Tee eRe were 8 ee Cee See 51 
EEE Sa ea ee) Sa ee ee tee 56 
ER Seer. een se Oe Pana R ante bb Anata ali at Pap oe a ND ays A 98 = 66 
I CE rata Bho eed bie Bw woah bis s/o to le wae ace ON ee wile biereotetele SEE 79 
Ee RE ee en ee ee 87 
OSG nthe Ades Ses Ce cs CR Cee th | ered hin cheek eels 99 
NNN chai art. diwareBasgebic S seen ta oce.aiec are geen denis in ie ales ee 111 
eet eR Sal Aten bam eps pt pallet eileen Ne AE Gad i Kelgter wheal 123 
MN ae ad hates O87 Aides 2b RE os ap ella Saeko wen bo whine Sekt 135 
I i Site a iC hs eae a stil Shela oleae eelieae are nclacoln nore iemngte 145 


Below first class 22 other rate columns are provided fixed 
at percentages of first class ranging from 92.5 to 13. The 
principal present classes are given the following percentages: 
second, 85; Rule 25 and third 70; Rule a 
fifth, 35; sixth, 27.5. 


. Between points in zone C in Michigan, zone B in New: 


Rantend, certain branch lines of the New York: Central and 


Delaware & Hudson in northern New York, and. certain’ 
branch lines in Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky on’ 


the one hand and other points in the territory a level higher 
than the basic scale is prescribed. To and from certain lines 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and Vir- 
ginian a still- higher basis is prescribed.. Within zone A 


in New England a:scale 5 per cent higher than the basic: 


scale will apply, and within zone B New England a scale 
10 per cent higher than that for zone A. 

For application between central territory on the one hand 
and trunk-line territory’ arid New England on the other 
hand, and to a limited extent between trunk-line territory 
and ‘New England a large number of specified key rates 
between the more important points are prescribed. These 
rates are based on distance to a considerable extent but also 
take into account certain other elements. They do not re- 


flect the present McGraham percentages or the so-called: 


port differentials. Some of the more important of these key 
rates (first class) are shown below: 


Philadelphia Baltimore 


ee New York Boston Norfolk 
an 

pe ee 152 154 145 140 151 
ie eo ae 167 175 160 153 160 
ee 123 130 123 120 139 
Cleveland. ....... 116 122 107 102 123 
Cincinnati ....... 136 148 127 116 127 


Rates under the distance scales are required to be based 
on the shortest routes over which carload traffic can - be 
moved without transfer of lading. With slight modifications 
the report approves the grouping and basis of rates pro- 
posed by the carriers for New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. The report provides for grouping Jersey City, 
N. J., and certain other places in its -vicinity with New 
York City under-rates to and from New England. 

The report prescribes rail-lake rates between Lake Michi- 
gan ‘ports and eastern territory 90 per cent of the corre- 
sponding all-rail rates subject to a maximum difference of 16 
cents on first class. Between Baltimore and the Del-Mar-Va 
peninsula rail-water rates via Love Point, Md., are required 
to be based on actual distances over such routes. 

Increased rates on fresh domestic fruits and vegetables, 
hay, and dairy products are not authorized by the report. 

Maximum reasonable rates only are prescribed. 





THE North WESTERN RAtLway oF INp1A plans to spend 
about 6,800,000 rupees ($2,448,000) on new construction during 
1930, according to reports from the Department of Commerce. 
Most of the work consists of new line of 5 ft. 6 in. gage. The 
Burma Railways will spend about 5,800,000 rupees ($2,088,000) 
on the construction of about 100 miles of new line (39 in. 


gage) and the erection of a new bridge across the Irrawaddy 
river at Sagaing. 


ALLAN Hoover, younger son of President Hoover, was a 
member of the combined party of students from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration and Yale Uni- 
versity which inspected the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford yards at Cedar Hill, Conn., on April 26. This inspection 
trip by transportation students at the two universities is con- 
ducted annually by Professors W. J. Cunningham and W. M. 
Daniels and J. A. Droege, vice-president of the New Haven. 


fourth, 50; ° 
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Fourth Section Relief 
Proposed for S. P. Lines 


BD... &. 


—— W. A. Disque of the Interstate Com- 


WASHINGTON, 


merce Commission has recommended in a pro- 

-_posed report that the commission authorize the 
Southern Pacific and its steamship lines to adjust their 
rates so as to be able to compete for some of the traffic 
now being handled by water lines through the Panama 
canal, by granting fourth section relief on substantially 
all carload traffic of the kind carried by the steamship 
lines between New York and Baltimore piers and Cali- 
fornia points via the Sunset-Gulf ocean-and-rail route 
through Galveston or Houston, Tex. Such authority 
would enable the lines to. put into effect proposed rates 
many of which are less than half of the present. rates 
without reducing the rates to intermediate points. 

“The great bulk of the traffic under consideration 
should continue to move via the canal,” the proposed 
report says, “but the applicants are entitled to compete 
for a portion of it and may adjust their rates accord- 
ingly. To that end the proposed rates are worthy of 
a trial. The application, as modified at the hearing, 
and with the supplemental authority sought to meet, 
within limits, possible reductions by the canal lines, is 
granted. Hiowever, if the rates authorized result in 
the diversion of an unduly heavy tonnage,—perhaps 
more thari_a couple of hundred thousand tons per 
year,—from :the canal lines, some revision may have 
to be made. The case: will accordingly be held oper 
for possible further action after the new rates have been 
in effect for a reasonable period. It should be made 
clear that it is not necessarily our purpose to authorize 
rates for the applicants that will be substantially equal 
all things considered, to those of the canal lines, which 
is the theory of the proposal. Such rates might attract 
too much traffic. 

“This should not be understood to mean that it is the 
function of this commission to divide or apportion 
traffic between rivals, but one adjustment of the ap- 
plicants’ rates might be in the public interest and an- 
other not. Experience alone can demonstrate what will 
constitute a reasonable differential basis for the appli- 
cants’ rates. The applicants and the canal lines will 
have to learn to live together and work in harmony. 
The transcontinental all-rail lines should not see in this 
decision any particular encouragement for the filing 
ef new applications.” 

While this case was pending before the commission 
an effort was made to prevent the commission from 
acting by legislation, and a sub-committee of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce held a series of hear- 
ings on a bill introduced by Senator Pittman to prohibit 
fourth section relief on traffic that could be handled by 
the canal lines, but no action was taken on the bill and 
no report by the sub-committee was made public. 

The Southern Pacific lines had proposed reduced 
rates on about 820 commodities westbound and about 
200 eastbound, made by adding 10 per cent to what 
the applicants understood to be the generally-used in- 
tercoastal steamship conference rate applicable to and 
from the ports locally, and then adding certain amounts 
to approximately represent marine insurance, California 
state toll and any other incidental expenses. which.are 
entailed in shipping through the canal. They also asked 


general authority to continue the proposed 10 per cent 
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differential in favor of the canal lines in case the canal 
lines rates are changed, without coming to the commis- 
sion in each instance where a reduction was desired, 
saying that this authority would constitute an effective 
deterrent to reductions on the part of the canal lines. 


Morgan Line Needs Traffic 


Examiner Disque’s report says that the Morgan Line 
is particularly in need of additional traffic to permit of 
more efficient operation and justify continued service 
and that the movement of transcontinental traffic over 
the Sunset-Gulf route for several years past has been 
sporadic and almost negligible, due to the fact that the 
canal lines have been taking practically all the traffic. 
The traffic involved is said to average probably. 1,500,- 
000 tons per year. The additional traffic which the pro- 
posed rates are designed to attract could be handled 
at much less expense per unit than that already moving 
and the Southern Pacific’s ships are loaded to only about 
70 per cent of their carrying capacity, while several are 
generally lying idle. 


Canal Line Traffic Increasing 


The business of the canal lines has increased by sub- 
stantial proportions every year during the past decade, 
Mr. Disque said. For several years following the war 
it was negligible, but in 1927 the westbound traffic alone 
amounted to over 2,725,000 long tons, while the east- 
bound traffic exceeded 8,000,000 tons. It should be 
said, however that these figures include traffic moving 
to and from south Atlantic and Gulf ports as well as 
north Atlantic ports; also that about half of the east- 
bound tonnage was petroleum and a large part of the 
balance lumber, neither of which commodities is em- 
braced by the eastbound application. In 1927 the total 
eastbound and westbound traffic, exclusive of petroleum 
and lumber, between New York and Baltimore, on the 
one hand, and California, on the other, amounted to 
1,900,000 net tons, the same as in 1923, and only slight- 
ly more than in the intervening years. The traffic in- 
volved averages probably 1,500,000 tons per year. All 
of it does not originate or terminate at the ports. On 
the eastern end a very large portion of it has origin 
or destination at interior points in the north Atlantic 
and Central states, and a considerable portion in North 
Carolina, Virginia and the Middle West. On the west- 
ern end most of it has origin or destination at-or near 
the California ports. Local rail rates apply for the in- 
land hauls. 

There are between 35 and 40 canal lines competing 
for intercoastal business. They operate from one to 
28 ships each. As a group they reach all the ports 
embraced by the applications and nearly every one of 
them serves the most important ports. In 1927, for 
example, they operated about 200 ships, which made 
517 westbound and 297 eastbound passages through the 
canal. The eastbound passages are fewer because the 
traffic is not well balanced; when a ship arrives from 
an Atlantic port it is often not reloaded at a California 
port, but has to go to Oregon, Washington, or some 
foreign country for a return cargo. The ships are gen- 
erally operated with a large amount of unused capacity. 
In addition to the regular lines there are some tramp 
steamers. 

The proposed 10 per cent differential is calculated 
roughly to represent such advantages as the Sunset- 
Gulf route affords, as offset by certain advantages of- 
fered by the canal lines. In other words, the proposed 
rates are intended to put the applicants on an equal 
footing with the conference lines in the solicitation of 
business and to be no more than necessary to meet the 
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competitive situation. Sunset-Gulf service contemplates 
delivery at port destinations in from 2 to 3 weeks, de- 
pending upon the points of origin and destination, 
whether or not prompt connection is made with the 
steamer at Galveston or Houston, and various other 
conditions. The conference lines generally make 
delivery in from 2.5 to 4 weeks, depending mainly 
upon the points of origin and destination and the 
speed of the ship. Their slower service is to an 
extent offset by the fact that they have sailings from 
New York nearly every day and several per week from 
other important north Atlantic ports, while the applicant 
has generally but two from New York and only one a 
The wide range of available 
ports offered by the conference lines is of great value to 
interior eastern shippers. On the other hand, when the 
shipment originates or terminates at some interior west- 
ern point on the Southern Pacific, the Sunset-Gulf 
route offers some advantage in time because the traffic 
does not have to be hauled to and from the California 
port as does the canal lines’ traffic, but goes directly 
to, or is received directly from, the East. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion the report says: 

The protestants say that Congress has indicated that traffic 
through the canal should be increased rather than reduced, and 
the canal lines kept in vigorous condition. They point to 
Section 6 (13) (c) of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
specifically gives this commission jurisdiction to establish pro- 
portional rail rates to and from the ports on traffic moving 
through the canal; also to Section 5 (9), prohibiting rail car- 
riers from having any interest in steamship lines operating 
through the canal. Section 500 of the Transportation Act is 
likewise called to their aid. This enactment declares it to be 
the policy of Congress to promote, encourage and develop 
water transportation, service, and facilities in connection with 
the commerce of the United ’States, and to foster and preserve 
in full vigor both rail and water transportation. It must be 
remembered that the Morgan Line, constituting about half of 
the Sunset-Gulf route, is a part of our merchant marine and 
entitled to consideration under the above law. 

The applicants as a family have been doing very well without 
this traffic. They would fare better if they had a substantial 
portion of it. Some of the stronger canal lines have probably 
been operating very successfully, while the weaker lines have 
not. The stronger lines no doubt could live even if the appli- 
cants took a substantial portion of the traffic, but the weaker 
lines might be forced to withdraw from the intercoastal trade 
and seek other fields, if any profitable ones remain. 

Whether or not the relief sought would be economically de- 
sirable depends very largely on how much traffic would be 
taken from the canal lines under equally efficient solicitation. 
If the amount were small no particular harm would be done, 
but if it were very large, serious consequences might ensue. 
The applicants could probably take all of the canal traffic here 
involved, perhaps only 3 or 4 per cent of the amount of their 
present family tonnage, without straining their facilities. This 
would no doubt considerably increase their net earnings, but 
would put the canal lines out of business. We should take no 
action that would lead to the latter result. All this relates 
to the question of whether the proposed differential basis is 
proper. The matter must be left to speculation or future 
experience. 

The applicants have a fundamental right to run their own 
affairs, subject to our regulation. It is not our business to 
control or manage their properties. We have no arbitrary 
power to grant or deny fourth-section applications according to 
our private notions, or the desires of particular interests or the 
general shipping public, but must be governed by definite rules 
of action gathered from the letter and spirit of the laws of 
Congress under which we operate. From a cold, practical, 
business standpoint it seems impossible to conceive of a more 
clean-cut, outstandingly meritorious case for relief than this 
is, and so far as we can gee, no violations of law would 
result from granting the applications. The only important 
question in the case is whether some consideration of public 
policy requires denial of relief. In the exercise of the dis- 
cretion vested in us we have consi‘lered whethe. the public 
interest would be adversely affected by the establishment of 
the proposed rates. We have decided that it would not. 
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Motor Coach Bill Held Over 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


EGISLATION to provide for a system of regu- 
lation of interstate motor transportation of pas- 
sengers has again been postponed to await an- 

other session of Congress as the result of the failure of 
the Senate to reach a vote on the Parker bill before 
Congress adjourned on July 3 until December. The 
bill, as amended by the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, had been made the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate and had been debated to some ex- 
tent, but there was too much opposition to it to bring 
it to a vote in the closing days of the session. 

The bill received more attention than it had been 
given previously in the Senate on July 2, when a large 
number of amendments which had been reported by the 
committee on interstate commerce were adopted and 
votes were taken on three of the most controversial 
features of the bill, but a decision to adjourn was 
reached rather suddenly on the following day and the 
bill was not again taken up. Some of the principal 
opposition to the bill was represented by an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Howell, of Nebraska, to 
strike out the requirement of a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, which was rejected. By a 
vote of. 33 to 22 the Senate adopted a compromise 
amendment offered by Senator Glenn, of Illinois, in 
place of the committee amendment which would have 
required the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
a certificate to a qualified applicant for a route on 
which there is not “competition in good faith between 
at least two common carriers by motor vehicle,” but it 
also rejected, by a vote of 21 to 27, an amendment 
proposed by him to strike out the committee amend- 
ment which would prohibit in future acquisition of 
control of a motor coach line by a railroad. 

The Glenn substitute amendment which was adopted 
reads: “If, upon consideration of any application for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity, it ap- 
pears that there is inadequate service by a common 
carrier by motor vehicle, in whole or in part, upon the 
route and/or between the fixed termini covered by the 
proposed operations, then the absence of such ade- 
quate service shall be sufficient evidence that the public 
convenience and necessity will be served by the whole 
or that part of the operations with respect to which 
such absence of adequate service exists; and a certifi- 
cate shall be issued accordingly if the applicant is 
qualified to comply with the requirements, rules and 
regulations of the commission for such service. For 
the purposes of this section service shall not be deemed 
to be adequate unless there is sufficient operation of 
motor vehicle equipment by a common-carrier by motor 
vehicle over the proposed route to meet all reasonable 
public demand for motor-vehicle transportation.” The 
principal change is in making the existence of “ade- 
quate service” the question to be determined, instead 
of the existence of ‘“‘actual and adequate competition.” 

Senator Glenn argued strongly for the elimination 
of the amendment which would prohibit railroads from 
engaging in motor coach transportation, saying; “For 
the convenience of the public for the bus transporta- 
tion that can be afforded we should not deny its use to 
the specialists in the carriage of persons, the railroads 
who have been engaged in the business and who have 
perfected it through all the years and become specialists 
in it, and turn it over exclusively to people who have 
had a short and perhaps no experience in it at all. We 
should at least give the railroads, whose business it is 
and has been to transport people, an opportunity to 
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engage in the business, to complement, to supplement 
their present lines, their present trains, with motor 
busses where the traffic is not sufficient to justify the 
hauling of large heavy trains at great expense.” 

Senator Couzens opposed the Glenn amendment, say- 
ing it was in the interest of the railroads “so that they 
may control all methods of passenger transportation.” 
He said it is well known that in many cases where the 
large railroads own and operate motor coach lines they 
are doing everything possible to discredit the motor 
coach lines, and that “stories have come to me of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, owning and 
operating a bus line and making it so inconvenient, un- 
comfortable and disagreeable for bus passengers that 
they have been compelled to desert the bus lines in 
transit, having been told by the bus operators, ‘you 
had better go over to the railroad station and take a 
train.’” If the Glenn amendment is adopted, he said, 
the bill ought to be killed. 

The Senate also adopted some amendments proposed 
by Senator Bratton, of New Mexico, relating to the 
requirements as to surety bonds and conditions of em- 
ployment. One of these would prohibit a motor ve- 
hicle operator from being kept on duty more than 
eight hours consecutively and would require at least 
two operators for each vehicle having a capacity of 
more than 20 passengers. 


President Approves Rivers 
and Harbors Bill 


D. C. 
p RESIDENT Hoover on July 4 signed the rivers 


WASHINGTON, 


and harbors bill, passed by Congress, which 
authorizes projects for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors estimated to cost $144,000,000 which 
are parts of more complete projects not yet authorized, 
the total cost of which is roughly estimated at some 
$350,000,000. After signing the bill the President is- 
sued a statement saying that he had done so with par- 
ticular satisfaction because it authorizes work he had 
been advocating for five years. In the aggregate, he 
said, the inland waterway undertaking represents a 
larger project than even the Panama canal and “it will 
provide employment for thousands of men,” it “should 
be fruitful of decreased transportation charges on bulk 
goods; should bring great benefits to our farms and 
to our industries,” and “should result in a better dis- 
tribution of population away from the congested 
centers.” 
“We can now build the many remaining segments of 
a definite canalization of our river systems through 
which modern barge trains of 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
of burden can operate systematically through the Mid- 
West and to the Gulf of Mexico, and through the Lakes 
to the Atlantic,” he said. “The system, when com- 
pleted, will have 12,000 miles of waterways and will 
give waterway connection between such great cities as 
New Orleans, Memphis, Knoxville, Chattanooga, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, and Sioux City, Keokuk, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Evansville, Cincinnati, 
Wheeling and Pittsburgh. Through the Great Lakes 
and the Erie Canal many of these points will have 
access to central New York and the Atlantic. By its 
authorization for deepening of lake channels we shall 
support the present commerce of the Great Lakes and 
make preparation for ocean shipping by the ultimate 
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deepening of the St. Lawrence. It authorizes numerous 
improvements in our harbors. 

“It is a long view plan for the future. It will require 
many years to complete its construction. I do not pro- 
pose that we shall proceed in a haphazard manner, 
but that we should approach the problem on sound 
engineering lines, completing the main systems first. 

“Some of the items authorized have not yet been 
recommended by the engineers, and of course they will 
not be undertaken unless they are so recommended. 

“The bill does not call for any increase in the budget 
for this fiscal year, the appropriations having been pro- 
vided by which work will be pushed at all available 
points to aid the temporary unemployment situation.” 


Shippers Estimate Carloadings 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


‘ STIMATES of the Shippers’ Regional Advisory 

Boards anticipate that carload shipments of the 

29 principal commodities in the third quarter 

of 1930 will be approximately 8,806,716 cars, a reduc- 

tion of 613,603, or 6.5 per cent, below those of the cor- 
resronding period in 1929. 

All of the 13 regional boards anticipate a reduction 
in transportation requirements for the third quarter of 
the year compared with the same period last year, but 
an increase is anticipated for 9 out of the 29 principal 
commodities. The estimate by each board follows: 


Per Cent of 


Estimated 
1930 Decrease 


Board 
Central Western 
Pacific Coast 
Pacific Northwest 
Great Lakes 
Ohio Valley 
Mid-West 
Northwest 
Trans-Mo.-Kansas 
Southeast 
Southwest 
New England 
Atlantic States 
Allegheny 


347,259 
392,507 
294,889 
723,036 
882,450 
1,365,187 
694,775 
562,375 
796,588 
602,010 


bd 
ww 


NH MWAWO OSA 
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1,082,261 


9,420,319 


| 


8,806,716 6.5 


The estimate in detail for various commodities for 
the third quarter of 1930 compared with the same period 
in 1929 follows: 


Commodity 


Estimated 
Per Cent 
Inc. Dec, 

s 


Carloadings 
Estimated 
1930 
532,609 
255,714 6 
70,098 
72,385 


Grain, All 

Flour, Meal & Other Mill Products 

Hay, Straw and Alfalfa 

Cotton 

Cotton Seed & Products, 
ae 

Citrus Fruits 

Other Fresh Fruits............. 

Potatoes 

Other 


Except 


Coal and Coke 

Ore and Concentrates 

Gravel, Sand and Stone 

Salt 

Lumber and Forest Products..... 

Petroleum and Petroleum Products 

Sugar, Syrup and Molasses 

Iron and Steel 

Machinery and _ Boilers 

Cement 

Brick and Clay Products........ 

Lime and Plaster 

Agric. Implements and _ Vehicles, 
Other than Automobiles....... 

Automobiles, Trucks and Parts... 

aa! Oe” eee 

Paper, Paperboard and Prepared 
Roofing 

Chemicals 

Canned Goods—All Canned 
Products (includes Catsup, Jams, 
Jellies, Olives, Pickles, Pre- 
serves, etc.) 


Total All Commodities Listed 9,420,319 


71,524 


96,995 
30,239 


55,349 





8,806,716 
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Looking Backward 








Fifty Years Ago 


Two new passenger stations are rapidly assuming shape 
in Chicago, one for the joint use of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago [now part of the Pennsylvania], the Chicago & 
Alton and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near the 
corner of West Madison and Canal streets, and the other for 
the numerous divisions of the Chicago & North Western, at 
Wells and Kinzie streets—Railway Age, July 15, 1880. 


The rails of the Denver & Rio Grande [now the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western] reached Leadville, Colo., 280 miles from 
Denver, on July 5. The company announces that it will 
operate Pullman sleeping cars and reclining chair cars on all 
its regular passenger trains from Denver to Leadville, making 
it now possible to make the entire trip from New York to 
the mining town in Pullman cars.—Railroad Gazette, July 9, 
1880. 


It is already certain that the year 1880 will be marked by 
an activity in the projection and construction of railways that 
has not been equalled since the panic of 1873, and it is not 
improbable that the addition to the mileage during the present 
twelve months may exceed that constructed in 1871, the year 
ef the greatest increase, when over 7,200 miles of new track 
were laid. Rails have been going down in 29 states and 
territories since January 1 and up to July 1 fully 1,700 miles 
had been laid. From a partial list of construction in progress 
upon 110 railways in 35 states and territories, it is evident 
that the total mileage this year will approximate &,000.—Rail- 
way Age, July 15, 1880. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


C. G. Delo, heretofore division engineer of the Chicago 
Great Western at Des Moines, Iowa, has been appointed 
engineer maintenance of way of the Western division of the 
Chicago & Alton, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 
F. G. Jonah, terminal engineer of the New Orleans Terminal 
Company at New Orleans, La., has been appointed assistant 
engineer, with headquarters at New Orleans, in charge of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco deep water terminals at Chalmette. 
—Railway Age, July 14, 1905. 


A special train on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, con- 
sisting of baggage, dining and standard sleeping cars, made 
a phenomenal run between Los Angeles, Cal., and Chicago, 
ending at Chicago on July 11, a trip of 2,244.5 miles covered 
in 44 hours and 54 minutes, or at the rate of 50 miles per 
hour, including dead time. The train was chartered by Walter 
Scott, a millionaire of California, and cut 13 hours and 2 
minutes from the fastest previous run, which was made in 
March, 1900.—Railway Age, July 14, 1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


At a meeting of the Association of Railway Executives in 
New York on July 1, measures were adopted for the purpose 
of bringing about closer co-operation between the railways 
themselves and between them and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and increasing the efficiency of railroad operation. 
The plan for improving the situation, which was adopted, 
provides for the creation of an advisory committee of ex- 
ecutive officers to deal with the Commission and exercise gen- 
eral supervision over the handling of equipment and the move- 
ment of traffic, and revision of the Car Service rules, and 
their filing with the Commission to give them the force of 
law.—Railway Age, July 9, 1920. 














New books 








Co-ordinated Motor-Rail-Steamship Transportation, by G. 
Lloyd Wilson. Illustrated, 228 pages, 8Y% wm. by 5¥2_1. 
Bound in cloth. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Price $3.50. 

Professor Wilson, who holds the chair of commerce and 

transportation at the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 

merce, University of Pennsylvania, has long been familiar to 
readers of Appleton’s -Transportation Series. For it he has 
previously written “Traffic Management” and, “Motor Traffic 

Management,” and has collaborated with Emory R. Johnson, 

editor of the series, and Grover C. Heubner in the writing of 

“Principles of Transportation.” 

- In the present book Mr. Wilson surveys the status of the 

various agencies of transport and the pending efforts*to co- 

ordinate them. Initial chapters discuss the significance of 
co-ordinated transportation and the railway terminal problem. 

From this latter point the book proceeds to describe the co- 

ordinated rail-motor truck terminal services at St. Louis, 

Cincinnati, New York and Chicago. These services are familiar 

to regular readers of Railway Age as also are the line freight 

trucking services from concentration points and the container 
services next discussed. Subsequent chapters consider cartage 
services in Canada and Great Britain, past attempts at store- 
door service in the United States, co-ordinated rail-motor 
coach service, the place of the rail motor car and co-ordinating 
developments in the electric railway and the marine fields. 
The author throughout the book develops the thesis that 
“the interests of the shipper, the carriers, and the public are 
best served if each instrumentality of transportation is used 
in the services to which it is especially fitted and for which it 
is most efficient and economical. The place of each agency is 
definitely ascertained by experiment, analysis, and adjustment, 
and not by a priori reasoning.” He finds in concluding that 
several factors are now “impelling shippers and carriers to- 
ward the co-ordination of rail, electric railway, steamship and 
motor freight services, and toward an improved and more 
efficient transport system. Constructive legislation and open- 
minded investigation of the fields of the several types of car- 
riers serving the public are necessary to achieve this goal.” 


Books and Articles of Special 


Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cuilen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, Vv. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Agricultural Economics—A Select List of References, com- 
piled by Mary G. Lacy, Librarian. Revised 1930 edition of 
Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 1. 21 p. Pub. by 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Apply. 


The Channel Tunnel—Statement of Policy. The Channel 
Tunnel Committee report was included in the Booklist for 
April 12, 1930. This statement concludes “Having regard to 
the element of doubt as to the feasibility of construction, the 
weakness of the economic case, the great cost, the long period 
before which the capital expended could fructify, and the 
small amount of employment provided, the Government have 
come to the conclusion that there is no justification for a 
reversal of the policy pursued by the successive Governments 
for nearly fifty years in regard to the Channel Tunnel.” 
Dated June 4, 1930. 6 p. Pub. by H. M. Stationery Office, 
London, Eng. 1 penny. Available in this country through 
British Library of Information, New York City. 


A List of Printed and Illustrated Material on the Liverpool 
& Manchester Railway in the Reference Library, compiled 
under the direction of the Chief Librarian, by W. A. Phillips. 
“In view of the Centenary celebrations of the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, to be held in Liverpool 
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in September, 1930, it has been thought desirable to place 
in the hands of the research worker and general reader a 
bibliography of the collection referred to above, in order to 
provide a medium for easy access to the early surveys, maps, 
Acts of Parliament, views, illustrations of rolling stock, and 
general literature bearing on the subject.” < ae <5 


vw. 


Preface, p. 


Dp. Pub. by Libraries, Museums and Arts Committee of the 
City of Liverpool, England. Apply. 
.The Relation of the Law Department to the Accounting 


Department, by R. V. Fletcher. Address to the Forty-Second 
annual meeting of the Railway Accounting Officers Associa- 
tion. Discusses the past, railroad extensions, issuance of se- 
curities, rate litigation, state regulation, consolidations, valua- 
tion, recapture, taxation. 9 p. Pub: by Railway Accounting 
Officers Association, Washington, D. C. Apply. 


_ Report on the Railway System of Tanganyika Territory, by 
Brig.-Gen. F. D. Hammond. “The total route mileage of the 
Railways is 1,281 miles of metre, 15 miles of 2-ft. 6 in., and 
78 miles of 2 ft..gage....” The work of the Engineering, 
Locomotive, Traffic, Marine, Harbours and Wharves, Dock- 
yard and Slipway, Stores, and Accounts departments is dis- 
cussed. Passenger and freight services and rates, problems of 
management and personnel, and future policy and development 
are also discussed. 99 p. Map. Pub. by The Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, London, Eng. 5 shillings. 





Revision de Escalafones, Convenios y Reglamentos—Estudio 
En Base a las Condiciones Econémicas del Pais, Situacién 
Financiera de la Empresas, Condiciones del Personal en Rela- 
cién al Costo de la Vida y Rendimiento del Trabajo. Stenog- 
raphers’ minutes of the meeting of the Special Commission of: 
representatives of the railway companies and of the railway 
employees on March 31, 1930, at Buenos Aires. This. com- 
mission was created by a decree of President Irigoyen on 
March 20. Economic conditions, financial. condition of the 
railway companies, scales of wages, working conditions of rail- 
waymen, and related subjects were discussed. 356 p. Pub. 
for the railway companies by Gmo. Kraft, Ltda., Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


Periodical Articles 


Brazilian Railways Experiment With Alcohel Fuel, by Ru- 
dolf E. Cahn. “The fuel used, known under the name of 
‘Azulina’, consists of 43 per cent alcohol with an addition of 5 
per cent of ethylic ether, extracted from the alcohol itself, 
and one one-thousandth of methylene blue as a denaturant. 
The railway motor car in which it was used was manufac- 
tured by the German A. E. G. .” p. 827. Commerce. Re- 
ports, June 30, 1930, p. 827-828. 


The Dependability and Meaning of Unemployment Statistics 
in the United States, by Royal Meeker. “In this paper I dis- 
cuss unemployment and employment statistics and indicate that 
oftentimes conclusions which are confidently based upon some 
of these figures must be rejected or mixed ton for ton with 
the saving salt of skepticism.” p. 385. Takes up what statistics 
are available, i.e. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Trade union, 
Federal Reserve Board indexes, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, censuses, etc., and comments upon them. Harvard 
Business Review, July 1930, p. 385-400. 


Effect of Noise Upon Efficiency. Résumé of results of ex- 
periments in offices and in shops, made by Dr. Donald Laird. 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1930, p. 1-10. 


Opposition to Central Purchasing by Railways Discussed. 
A. S. A. (American Standards Association) Bulletin, June 
1930, p. 12. 


Railroad Consolidation. Report of the Special Committee, 
Thomas C. Desmond, Chairman. Discussion includes resolu- 
tions introduced by Milton Harrison and L. F. Loree, with 
comment on both. Monthly Bulletin of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, June 1930, p. 115-120, Dis- 
cussion, p. 120-130. 








Odds and Ends 


“Bonita Muchacha” 


Senorita Consuelo Trevino, sister of Tomas Trevino, car 
department laborer for the Gulf Coast Lines at Kingsville, 
Texas, has been chosen “Princesita,” or beauty queen, by the 
Mexican colonies of South Texas. 


Petrified Ornament 


One of the sights that attract attention at the station grounds 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at El Reno, Okla., is a 
large petrified tree trunk. This trunk is from Alderson, Okla., 
where, in 1912, a huge petrified forest was discovered, while 
sinking a coal mine shaft. 


A Predicament 


“Did I hear you say, conductor, that the locomotive was 
at the rear of the train?” 

“Yes, ma’am. We've got a locomotive at each end. It 
takes an extra one to push us over the pass.” 

“Dear, dear, what shall I do? I’m always sick if I ride 
with my back to the locomotive.”—Exchange. 


Silvery Tenors 


In the contest for conductors who call “All Aboard” with 
the greatest neatness and dispatch, not to mention musical 
intonation, we enter the name of Conductor H. P. Banks of the 
Michigan Central, whose dulcet tenor is well known to patrons 
of M. C. trains Nos. 43 and 44. There is a real art in calling 
“All Aboard.” It can be done brusquely and it can be done 
in a manner pleasing to the passengers. A surprising number 
_ of conductors have cultivated a pleasing manner in this regard. 


Friendliness from the Observation Platform 


One difference that is apparent in observation platform rid- 
ing on several eastern as compared with a number of western 
roads is the habit that track gangs, signal maintainers and 
crossing watchmen and passengers have of exchanging greet- 
ings with a wave of the hand. A daylight ride on at least two 
eastern lines keeps the conscientious and friendly passenger 
almost constantly returning an employee’s salute. But on 
two roads operating west of Chicago, by way of comparison, 
a rear platform ride becomes rather lonely by way of con- 
trast. A mere glance at the receding train suffices for the 
trackman. 


World’s Smallest Pension 


What is believed to be the world’s smallest pension is col- 
lected at Guilford, England, weekly by Charles Pearce, 72, 
retired railway employee. A veteran of 40 years’ service, he 
draws six cents a week. He explains that the company origi- 
nally paid him $2.46 a week. Later he qualified for a govern- 
ment old-age pension of $2.40, whereupon his railroad pension 
was reduced by that amount. It is not the amount that leads 
him to collect his due, but the fact that so long as he collects 
it he remains on the company’s books. And while on the books 
he is entitled to one free pass a year, with the privilege of 
quarter-fare tickets for his family. 


Car Loadings in Another Form 


According to R. H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association, if the total cars that were loaded 
last year were placed in a solid train and hooked up with 
sufficient motive power, it would require 1,000,000 engines and 
a similar number of caboose cars to house the train crews 
necessary to handle the train. The crew would be three times 
as large as the entire population of Chicago. By using a 
conservative length for each unit of this composite train, 
there would be 10,000 miles of locomotives, 390,730 miles of 
train and 5,685 miles of caboose cars, an over-all length of 
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406,417 miles. Routed west through Chicago and reported on 
block at 7 a.m. traveling 30 miles per hour, it would require 
approximately 564 days and 11 hours to clear the block after 
having wrapped itself around the world 16 times enroute. 


The Long Island Palmers 


John and Hattie Palmer, brother and sister, should be 
nominated as sure winners in the contest for members of the 
same family who have had the same length of railway service 
on the same railroad. When the Palmers retired on June 1, 
they had each served the Long Island for 46 years. Miss 
Palmer, since her first appointment as a telegraph operator 
in 1884, has been located at various Long Island stations 
in Brooklyn and Queens. The Murray Hill station in Flush- 
ing where she served for 20 years, came to be familiarly 
known to residents of that vicinity as the “Palmer House.” 
John Palmer’s entry into railway service resembles a chapter 
from a Horatio Alger novel. When 17 years of age, while 
driving a grocery wagon, he met with an accident at a Long 
Island crossing, which partially incapacitated him. Austin 
Corbin, then president of the road, promised Palmer that 
if he would learn telegraphy he would be employed as an 
operator. When Palmer retired he was chief ticket agent at 
the Jamaica station. 


By Way of Comparison 


Loud speakers for train announcing have been installed at 
the stations of Ghent and Bruges, on the Belgian State Rail- 
ways. The announcers, however, manage to be just as un- 
intelligible in French as our own announcers are in English 
on some occasions. Nor is this the only railroading similarity. 
Belgian, Dutch and German engine drivers bear a great re- 
semblance to our own, and, in an interlocking tower in Malines, 
Belgium, a towerman was observed who might have been 
transplanted bodily, pipe, cap and all, from any American 
interlocking tower you care to name. The gatemen and station 
employees, however, run to long, drooping mustaches. The 
rather bizarre uniforms and amazing hats of the conductors 
distinguish them from our men. In general, too, they are 
much younger, since conductoring is by no means the well-paid 
and important position that it is in America. There is a 
certain similarity in equipment and buildings, too, although 
not so marked. The enginehouses and erecting shops just out- 
side of Brussels are identical, in outside appearance, with those 
to be found in America, and the yard offices are so like as to 
make one homesick to see them. 


The Largest Passenger Station in the World, 
Leipzig, Germany 
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THE OFFICES of the operating depart- 
ment of the Seaboard Air Line, now 
located in Savannah, Ga., will be moved 
to Norfolk, Va., on August 1. 


EFFECTIVE JuLy 1, the Camden terminal 
division of the Pennsylvania was 
abolished and the territory was merged 
with the Atlantic division. 


Pure H. Porter, counsel for the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed a member of that body, 
succeeding Lewis H. Gettle, deceased. 


THe St. Louis SouTHWESTERN has 
moved its general and commercial offices 
(St. Louis, Mo.) from the Buder build- 
ing to the Cotton Belt building, formerly 
the Planters’ building, at Fourth and Pine 
streets. 


No ACCIDENT FoR 40 years is the record 
of a highway grade crossing on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in 
Cassville, N. Y., near Richfield Junction, 
according to a statement made by the 
citizens of the village; yet the crossing 
is one which the New York State Public 
Service Commission has placed on its 
program for elimination. The statement 
is made in a petition to the Public Service 
Commission asking to have the question 
reopened. The Commission has agreed 
to give a re-hearing. The villagers aver 
that the substitution of a bridge for the 
level crossing will practically divide the 
village into two parts, and they claim 
that the proposed change is not required 
by the public welfare. 


The Clerks’ Bank 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks’ 
National Bank at Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
was closed by its directors on June 26, 
was reopened on July 5 as a branch of 
the Central Trust Company of that city. 


Alaska Railroad to Be 
Investigated 


The Senate on July 1 passed the reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Howell, of 
Nebraska, providing for the appointment 
of a committee of three Senators to in- 
vestigate the operations, economic situa- 
tion, and prospects of the Alaska Rail- 
road, and to report to Congress with 
recommendations for legislation. The 


NEWS of the 


Vice-President has appointed Senators 
Howell and Thomas, of Idaho, and Ken- 
drick of Wyoming, as members of the 
special committee. 


Los Angeles Station Order 
Reaffirmed 


The Supreme Court of California on 
July 1 denied the petition of the Southern 
Pacific, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
for a re-hearing of the court’s recent 
order upholding a decision of the Rail- 
road Commission of California in which 
those carriers were directed to proceed 
with the construction of a union pas- 
senger station at Los Angeles. 


Couzens Resolution Fails of 
Passage 


Congress adjourned on July 3 until next 
December without a vote having been 
taken in the House on the Couzens 
resolution to suspend the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
railroad unification or upon the substitute 
for the Senate resolution which was 
reported by the House committee. The 
latter would have suspended the com- 
mission’s authority only as to the proposed 
Great Northern-Northern Pacific unifica- 
tion but would have prohibited further 
acquisitions of control of two or more 
railroads by holding company or other- 
wise without the approval of the com- 
mission. 

The advocates of the Couzens resolution 
in the form it had passed the Senate 
had talked about preventing adjournment 
unless it were passed by the House and 
had planned a vigorous fight against the 
adoption of the substitute, but the resclu- 
tion was not brought to the stage of a 
vote in either form and the final decision 
to adjourn was reached rather suddenly 
after it had become apparent that efforts 
to deal with any more legislation would 
merely add to the congestion that already 
existed. 

The resolution remains on the calendar 
of the House for possible consideration 
at the short session which begins in 
December and meanwhile the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s «locket includes 
very few applications for authority for 
unifications of the kind which it was 
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proposed to stop. The Great Northern 
Pacific case remains incomplete until 
the railroads concerned offer to comply 
with the conditions imposed by the 
commission. The application of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western for 
authority to acquire control of the Denver 
& Salt Lake has been set for argument 
on July 14. The remaining chief applica- 
tions before the commission are those 
of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia for 
authority to acquire control of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Western 
Maryland. Hearing on the former appli- 
cation has been concluded and the hearing 
as to the Western Maryland has been 
postponed. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Wabash are expected to 
file general applications some time in 
place of those which were filed last year 
and were withdrawn after the promulga- 
tion of the commission’s consolidation 
plan, but have given no indication as to 
how soon they will do so. 


Revenues and Expenses for May 


Class I railroads in the first five 
months of 1930 had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $307,659,543, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 3.68 per 
cent on their property investment, ac- 
cording to reports compiled by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. In the first five 
months of 1929, their net railway oper- 
ating income was $457,017,242, or 5.48 
per cent. Operating revenues for the 
five months totaled $2,246,434,269, com- 
pared with $2,534,928,166 for the same 
period last year, or a reduction of 11.4 
per cent. Operating expenses amounted 
to $1,738,515,556, a reduction of 6.9 per 
cent. 

Class I railroads in the first five months 
paid $149,690,335 in taxes, compared with 
$162,544,885 for the same period the year 
before. For May alone, the tax bill 
amounted to $31,210,386, a decrease of 
$2,724,423 under the previous year. 

Twenty-nine Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in the first five months of 1930, 
of which 8 were in the Eastern district, 
3 in the Southern and 18 in the Western. 

Net railway operating income by dis- 
tricts for the first five months of 1930 

(Continued on page 86) 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 79) 
with the percentage of return based on 
property investment on an annual basis 
was as follows: 


Rate of 

Income’ Return 
$18,189,588 
57,086,434 
73,622,110 
31,956,824 
180,854,956 
39,075,621 
14,636,492 
16,596,394 
26,496,080 
87,728,966 


New England Region 
Great Lakes Region 
Central Eastern Region 
Pocahontas Region 

Total Eastern District.... 

Total Southern District... 
Northwestern Region 
Central Western Region.... 
Southwestern Region 

Total Western District... 


Welted States wile cee $307,659,543 


For May the net railway operating in- 
come was $69,173,825, or 3.78 per cent. 
In May, 1929, the net was $103,577,561, 
or 5.79 per cent. Operating revenues for 
May amounted to $463,130,081, a decrease 
of 14 per cent. Operating expenses in 
May totaled $351,780,346, a decrease of 
10.2 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern Dis- 
trict for the first five months in 1930 
had a net of $180,854,956, which was at 
the rate of 4.36 per cent. For the same 
period in 1929, their net was $247,559,304, 
or 6.12 per cent. Operating revenues for 
five months totaled $1,139,851,971, a de- 
crease of 10.7 per cent, while operating 
expenses totaled $863,832,636, a decrease 
of 6.9 per cent. In the Eastern District 
for May the net railway operating in- 
come was $44,043,811, compared with 
$59,620,745 in May, 1929. 

In the Southern District for the first 
five months the net was $39,075,621, or 
2.86 per cent. For the same period in 
1929, the net amounted to $58,813,530, or 
434 per cent. Operating revenues 
amounted to $292,866,970, a decrease of 
11.7 per cent, while operating expenses 
totaled $229,587,338, a decrease of 6.9 
per cent. The net in May amounted to 
$6,064,893, while in the same month in 
1929 it was $10,512,691. 

Railroads in the Western district for 
the five months had a net of $87,728,966, 
or 3.08 per cent. For the first five months 
in 1929, they had a net of $150,644,408, or 
5.41 per cent. Operating revenues for 
the five months amounted to $813,715,328, 
a decrease of 12.2 per cent, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $645,095,582, a de- 
crease of 6.8 per cent. For May, the 
net in the Western district amounted to 
$19,065,121. The net in May, 1929, totaled 
$33,444,125. 

CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 

1930 1929 
$538,608,395 


391,528,441 
33,934,809 


Total operating reve- 
nues 


Total 


$463,130,081 
operating 
perises 
Taxes 
Net railway operat- 
ing income 
Operating ratio—per 
cent 75.9¢ 
Return on property 
investment, p. c... 3.78 79 
Five months ended May 31 
Total operating reve- 
ere $2,246,434,269 $2,534,928, 166 
Total operating ex- 
5 1,738,515,556 
149,690,335 


351,780,346 
31,210,386 


69,173,825 103,577,561 


72.69 


1,866,995,430 
162,544,885 
Net railway operat- 
ing income 
Operating ratio—per 

cent 77.39 73.6 
Return cn property 

investment, p. c... 5.58 


307,659,543 457,017,242 
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Traffic 





The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is 
providing radio entertainment for coach 
passengers on “The Aristocrat,” operat- 
ing between Chicago and Denver, Colo. 
The loud speakers in the coaches are 
operated from a master control in the 
lounge car, which has heretofore been 
equipped with radio. 


The Pennsylvania’s 48-hr. coast-to-coast 
passenger service over the Pennsylvania 
and the Santa Fe Railroads and the 
TAT-Maddux Air Lines has now been 
in operation for twelve months. On the 
Airway Limited, leaving New York on 
July 7, passengers received souvenirs of 
the event; and in the dining cars pas- 
sengers were served with pieces of birth- 
day cakes. 


The New York State Public Service 
Commission has granted the request of 
the New York Transfer Company and 
the Westcott Express Company for 
authority to increase from $1.15 to $1.25 
the standard rate for transporting a trunk 
in Manhattan (New York City), and an 
increase of ten cents also in the price 
for bags. Other requests of the bag- 
gage companies were denied. Both of 
the applicants said that for the past four 
years business had been done at a loss. 


The Missouri Pacific and the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western have rearranged 
the schedules of the Westerner and the 
Salt Lake-San Francisco express and 
through sleeping cars are run between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colo., and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. The Westerner 
now leaves St. Louis at 6:34 p.m. and 
arrives at Pueblo, Colo., at 4:55 p.m. the 
next day, Denver at 8:45 p.m. that day 
and Ogden at 3:45 on the second day. 
Eastbound the train leaves Ogden at 1:40 
p.m., arriving at Pueblo at 10:40 a.m. 
the next day and at St. Louis at 11:15 
a.m. on the second day. Cars for St. 
Louis leave Denver at 7:45 a.m. on the 
day following the departure of the train 
from Ogden, connecting at Pueblo. 


Mid-West Shippers’ Board 


Reports presented before a meeting of 
the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board 
at Rockford, Ill, on July 8, show that 
car loadings for the third quarter of 
1930, in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, western 
Indiana and northern Michigan, will 
probably be about 10 per cent below those 
of July, August and September, 1929. 
Actual loadings in this territory in 1929 
were 1,508,012 cars. 

Increases are expected of 51 per cent 
for fresh vegetables and 3 per cent for 
poultry and dairy products. All of the 
27 other commodity classifications are 
expected to show decreases. The prin- 
cipal commodities and their percentage 
decreases are: Grain, 5 per cent; hay, 
straw and alfalfa, 11 per cent; fresh 
fruits, excluding citrous, 58 per cent; 
potatoes, 12 per cent; live stock, 3 per 
cent; coal and coke, 3 per cent; ore and 











concentrates, 20 per cent: gravel, sand 
and stone, 15 per cent; lumber and forest 
products, 23 per cent; iron and steel, 
15 per cent; machinery and boilers, 15 
per cent; brick and clay products, 14 per 
cent; lime and plaster, 24 per cent; agri- 
cultural implements, 20 per cent; auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts, 14 per cent; 
paper, 15 per cent. 


P.R.R. and B. & O. Acquire Inter- 
est in Trans-Atlantic Line 


The Baltimore Mail Steamship Com- 
pany has been established at Baltimore to 
provide weekly sailings from that port 
and Hampton Roads for passengers, mail 
and freight to Havre, Bremen and Ham- 
burg. Service is to be established in the 
Spring of 1931. Five liners will be placed 
in operation at the outset, with a pos- 
sibility that others may be added later. 
The Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroads have acquired a financial 
interest in the new enterprise. 


Store-Door Pick-up and Delivery 


The Chicago, North Shore & Milwau- 
kee has placed in operation a plan under 
which shipments of a minimum of 100 
Ib. are handled through a forwarding 
agency in flatcar-trailer equipment, by 
concentration of small shipments into 
ten-ton minimum capacities required for 
shipment by individual “ferry” trucks. 

Rates per 100 lb. are 30 cents between 
forwarding company stations in Chicago 
and Milwaukee, Wis., with a minimum 
charge of 50 cents; 45 cents from for- 
warding company stations in Milwaukee 
to door of consignee in Chicago, with a 
minimum charge of $1; and 45 cents 
from forwarding company stations in 
Chicago to consignee’s door in Milwau- 
kee, with a minimum of 75 cents. 


New York Harbor Lighterage 
Hearings Continued 


Hearings in connection with the peti- 
tion of New Jersey industrial interests, 
asking the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abolish free lighterage service 
in New York Harbor, have continued 
each day at Newark, N. J., since their 
opening on June 26. 

Representatives of New Jersey munici- 
palities testified at the opening sessions 
along with witnesses from industrial 
plants located in the northern Jersey 
area. It was the main contention of 
these witnesses that the present freight 
rate structure does a grave injustice to 
the continental side of the harbor. They 
held that by it improvement of the 
Jersey water front is discouraged. 

The testimony of these industrial and 
civic representatives was expected to be 
followed at subsequent hearings by that 
of railway officers. Several of these 
latter had been subpoenaed by Deputy 
Attorney General John J. Hickey of New 
Jersey. 
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St. Gothard and Simplon 
Tunnel Jubilee* 


On February 28, 1930, the 914-mile long 
St. Gothard tunnel, between Goschenen, 
Switzerland, and Airolo, was 50 years 
old, in the sense that boring machinery 
brought two squads of workmen together 
on that day in 1880. The last blastings 
took place on February 29. On February 
24, 1930, the 1214-mile long Simplon tun- 
nel, between Brig (Switzerland), and 
Iselle (Italy), observed its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. The two jubilees were fit- 
tingly remembered by the Swiss govern- 
ment and press. 

Plans for a Swiss alpine railway date 
back to 1838, when the Splugen and Luk- 
manier passes were surveyed for that pur- 
pose. Early plans, however, did not ma- 
terialize and in 1852 another engineer, 
Killer, advanced the first project for the 
St. Gothard tunnel. Five years later came 
propositions for the tunneling of the Sim- 
plon. In view of the central location of 
the St. Gothard, other plans were finally 
abandoned, especially when Italy and Ger- 
many, who were as interested in the tun- 
nel project as Switzerland, also decided in 
favor of that. After tedious conferences, 
a treaty was signed by these three coun- 
tries in 1871 providing that subsidies 
should be granted by the contracting par- 
ties. The share of Germany and Switzer- 
land was fixed at $4,000,000 each, and that 
of Italy at $9,000,000. During the process 
of construction, however, these sums were 
found to be insufficient, and a material in- 
crease was necessary, so that Germany 
contributed $6,000,000 to the cost, Switzer- 
land $6,200,00 and Italy $11,600,000. 

In September, 1872, work was be- 
gun and on February 29, 1880, the pierc- 
ing of the tunnel was accomplished. For- 





*Abstract of an article prepared for the 
Swiss Federal Railways by M. D. Williams. 
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mal inauguration followed on May 23, 
1882, while a few days later, on June 1, 
the line was opened to general traffic. 

The St. Gothard railway became imme- 
diately popular and a second track had 
to be laid in the tunnel the following 
year. A credit of 38,500,000 Swiss francs 
($7,700,000) for the electrification of the 
mountain section Erstfeld-Biasca was 
granted on November 15, 1913. In spite 
of the war this electrification program 
was carried out and so rapidly extended 
that since 1924 the entire St. Gothard line 
from Basle to Chiasso (Italy), together 
with the branch line from Zurich, has 
been operated by electricity. The largest 
locomotives, now under construction, 
weigh 230 tons and are capable of de- 
veloping 6,640 h.p. They will be able, un- 
assisted, to haul express trains of more 
than 500 tons without the help of another 
engine over gradients of 2.7 per cent at 
double the speed of the former steam en- 
gines. 

While one day and one night train in 
each direction were foreseen by the first 
time-table in June, 1882, the schedule to- 
day comprises a large number of day and 
night express trains. Freight traffic, too, 
has increased tremendously on the St. 
Gothard road. In 1913, 2,297,262 gross 
tons of merchandise were carried through 
the tunnel from north to south, and 1,- 
772,434 gross tons from south to north. 
In 1928 these figures reached a record 
of 4,024,313 and 2,629,327 gross tons re- 
spectively. 

Newer and more modest, but important 
for the international traffic from France 
and England to and through Italy is the 
Simplon, the world’s longest tunnel, 12 
miles, 527 yards in length. After a satis- 
factory agreement had been concluded 
with Italy, work was begun on August 1, 
1898, the total cost of construction 
amounting to $19,920,000. On February 
24, 1905, workers from both ends met 





The Portal of the St. Gothard Tunnel at Goschenen, Switzerland 
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and inauguration took place on May 19, 
1906. 

The Simplon is the lowest great al- 
pine tunnel, its highest elevation reached 
being only 2,313 ft. It was originally 
built with two galleries, 56 ft. apart, con- 
nected by .cross shafts. One _ gallery 
alone was at first finished, and only a 
single track laid. The second gallery was 
completed in 1922, making it the equiva- 
lent of a double-track tunnel. Electric 
raction was used in the Simplon from the 
start. 

While the St. Gothard railway takes 
care of the north-south traffic, the Sim- 
plon line serves the northwest and south- 
east movement. The main line is Paris- 
Milan, but the northern zone extends to 
Calais and, by means of the Lotschberg 
access, available since 1913, to the Rhine 
and North German regions. In the South 
the Simplen line covers Italy, with transit 
traffic to Jugoslavia, the Balkans and the 
Far East. 


Kenya & Uganda Railways 
in 1929 


The annual report of the Kenya & 
Uganda Railways and Harbors for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1929, 
as reviewed in Modern Transport (Lon- 
don), shows total revenues of £2,825,- 
310 ($13,731,007), compared with operat- 
ing expenses of £1,893,698 ($9,203,372). 
The net revenue, amounting to £931,612 
($4,527,634), plus miscellaneous income 
of £41,271 ($200,577), was distributed 
as follows: Interest payments, £626,552; 
contributions to sinking fund, £58,694; 
to interest reserve fund, £100,000 and 
surplus transferred to betterment funds, 
£187,367. 

Revenues for the year 1929 represent 
an increase of 12.51 per cent over 1928 
and of 25.16 per cent over 1927, while 
operating expenses increased by 21.27 
per cent and 36.91 per cent when com- 
pared with 1928 and 1927, respectively. 
The greater proportionate increase in 
expenses brought the operating ratio up 
from 54.13 in 1927 to 55.86 in 1928 and 
59.01 in 1929. In each of the last two 
years, however, important decreases in 
freight rates have been put into effect, 
while in 1929 expenses increased faster 
than the normal rate, due to the opening 
up of 113 miles of new line through 
territory which, as yet, affords but little 
traffic, Without the influence of these 
two factors, the 1929 operating ratio 
would have been only 54.76. 

With an average haul of 292 miles per 
metric ton of freight, as compared with 
287 miles in 1928, the total freight train 
miles required to handle an increase of 
13.3 per cent in net metric ton-miles 
amounted to 2,225,877, an increase of 
only 7.3 per cent over 1928. The net 
metric ton-miles per train hour averaged 
1,543, an increase of 70 over 1928 
and of 201 over 1927, while the average 
mileage per car per day amounted to 
38.73, an increase of 3.4 miles over 1928. 

During the year, 18 old Mallet type 
locomotives, with a tractive force of 23,- 
600 lb. each, were replaced by eight 
Garrett locomotives, each with a tractive 
force of 35,500 Ib. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


Aton & SoutHEerN.—See Aluminum 
Company of America. 


THe ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMER- 
1cA has ordered one ten-wheel switching 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. This locomotive is for service 
on the Alton & Southern. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reportéd in the Rail- 
way Age of May 10. 


Tue Sart Lake & UTAH has ordered 
a 60-ton electric freight locomotive 
equipped with four 180-hp., 750-1500-volt 
slow-speed motors and locomotive-type 
control. The locomotive will be built 
jointly by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company and the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


THE Sotvay Process CoMPANY is in- 
quiring for 10 air dump cars. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TusBE Com- 
PANY is inquiring for ten flat cars of 70 
tons’ capacity. 


THe Fruit Growers Express Com- 
PANY has ordered 154 refrigerator cars 
to be built in its own shops. 


Tue Missourt-KANSAS-TEXAS is mak- 
ing plans and specifications: for 25 new 
caboose cars to be built in its shops at 
Denison. 


Tue Dertroir Epison Company has 
ordered five steel hopper cars of 70 tons’ 
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capacity from the 
Foundry Company. 


American Car & 


THE Gutr REFINING COMPANY has 
ordered 125 tank cars from the General 
American Tank Car Corporation and 125 
from the Petroleum Iron Works.  In- 
quiry for this equipment was, reported 
in the Ratlway Age of May 17. 


THE WEsS1ERN Fruit Express has or- 
dered 12 refrigerator cars to be built in 
its own shops. This company is inquir- 
ing for 100 steel underframes for 
refrigerator cars, in addition to a pre- 
vious inquiry for 100 steel underframes 
reported in the Raikway Age of May 3. 


THe Uwnitep States Navy Depart- 
MENT, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND Ac- 
coUNTS, has ordered two box cars of 50 
tons’ capacity and two steel underframe 
flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 31. 


Iron and Steel 


THE SouTHERN Paciric has ordered 
225 tons of steel from the Columbia Steel 
Company for work at Colusa, Cal. 


THE BartimorE & OnrI0 has ordered 
110 tons of steel for work at Gaithers- 
burg, Md., from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 2,000 
tons of steel for Pier D at Jersey City, 
N. J., from the McClintic-Marshall 
Company. 


Signaling 
THE WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE & 
ANNAPOLIS ELectric RAILROAD has con- 
tracted with the Union Switch and Signal 
Company for the installation of a 


mechanical interlocking at Linthicum 
Heights, Md. 


* * * * 
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The 15-Story Freight Terminal to be Erected on Lehigh Valley 
Property in New York City 


The largest building of its kind ever constructed, the new terminal will contain 25,000,000 
cu. ft. of storage space and 1,750,000 sq. ft. of floor space, while continuous windows combined 


with the absence of exterior columns will provide a maximum amount of daylight. 


Work will 


be started at once, on the block bounded by West Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh streets 
and Eleventh and Thirteenth avenues, and the building will be ready for occupancy by the 


middle of 1931. 
engineer, 





Starrett Brothers & Eken are the builders and R, G. Cory the architect and 


July 12, 1930 




















Supply Trade 








The Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo., has combined its sales office 
and service station for the Atlanta terri- 
tory in a new building at 14-20 Alex- 
ander street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 
New York, has opened a new plant 
for the manufacture and distribution of 
dissolved acetylene at 648 Bryan Stock 
Trail, Casper, Wyo. 


J. F. Raps, general locomotive and 
boiler inspector of the Illinois Central, 
has resigned to become central manager 
of the Okadee Company and the Vil- 
coco Railway Equipment Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


A. W. Clokey, railroad sales represen- 
tative of the American Arch Company, 
has resigned to become railroad sales 
representative of the Joslyn Manufactur- 
ing & Supply Company with headquar- 
ters at 120 So. LaSalle street, Chicago. 


G. Swallow has become associated 
with the USL Battery Corporation, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., as representative 
to handle its railway signal equipment 
in the New England and eastern terri- 
tory. Mr. Swallow will have his head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cutler- Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., on July 1 acquired control of 
Schweitzer & Conrad, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturers of high voltage electrical 
equipment* and the latter company will 
continue to operate as an independent 
manufacturing and selling unit., Beverly 
L. Worden, president of Cutler-Ham- 
mer, has also been elected president 
of Schweitzer & Conrad. N. J. Conrad 
and E. O. Schweitzer will continue their 
connection with the company as con- 
sulting engineers. 


N. G. Symonds, Northwest district 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed commercial vice- 
president of the Central district of that 
company at Chicago, a newly created 
position. C. E. Stephens, Northeastern 
district manager, has been elected com- 
mercial vice-president of the Altantic 
division at New York. W. R. Marshall, 
Pacific Coast district manager, has been 
elected commercial vice-president of the 
Pacific division at San Francisco, Cal. 


H. W. Petty, formerly connected with 
the Detroit, Mich., sales office of the 
Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed branch sales 
manager for that company’s Pittsburgh 
territory, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Petty has been in the 
service of the Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion since graduating from Washington 
University in St. Louis in 1924. 


John T. Broderick, secretary of the 
General Electric Company’s manufac- 
turing committee, retired from active 
service on July 1 after 41 years of 
continuous _ service. He joined the 
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Thomson-Houston Company at Lynn, 
Mass., in 1889, as one of the factory 
staff of E. W. Rice, Jr., then superin- 
tendent of the plant and after several 
years as personal assistant to Mr. Rice, 
during which interval the General Elec- 
tric Company was formed in 1892, 
Mr. Broderick was elected secretary of 
the manufacturing committee shortly 
after its organization in 1893. 


William Stringham, assistant general 
superintendent of the East Works plant 
of The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, since 1923, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Stringham joined the 
Armco organization in February, 1901, 
as a roller in the Central Works plant, 
Middletown, and in January, 1912, he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the sheet and jobbing mill: On June 
1, 1922, he was promoted to superin- 
tendent of the sheet and jobbing mill 
departments. In February, 1923, he 
was appointed assistant general super- 
intendent of the East Works, and is 
now in charge of all the rolling and 
finishing operations in that plant. 


James R. White, secretary of Jenkins 
Bros., New York, has been promoted to 
vice-president and _ director of sales 
of the company, with headquarters 
at New York. He will continue in 





James R. White 


charge of advertising. Mr. White is 
president of the Technical Publicity As- 
sociation, one of the oldest industrial 
advertising associations in this country. 


Obituary 


W. E. McGarry, vice-president of the 
General Freight Service Association and 
an organizer of the Burlingame and 
McGarry Railway Supply Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., died of a paralytic stroke on 
July 4, at Cincinnati, Ohio, at the age of 
49 years. 


Joseph Frumveller, mechanical  in- 
spector and engineer of the Vapor Car 
Heating Conipany, Inc., died at his 
home in Chicago on May 13, at the age 
of 75. Prior to entering the employ 
of the Vapor Car Heating Company in 
1910, Mr. Frumveller for many years 
was associated with the Pullman Com- 
pany, at one time being general foreman 
of Pullman car shops. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SAntTA FE—A 
contract for the construction of a 1,900- 
ft. deck girder bridge over the Rio 
Grande river at Presidio, Tex., has been 
let to the List Construction Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE.—The 
Union Bridge & Construction Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been awarded a 
contract by this company for the con- 
struction of the substructure, including 
17 piers, of a new bridge to be built 
across the South Canadian river about 
_20 miles north of Amarillo, Tex. This 
bridge will be 1,736 ft. long and 114 ft. 
above the river. Ten piers will be sunk 
by pneumatic process and seven open 
piers founded on rock. Piers will con- 
tain about 12,000 cu. yd. of concrete. 
The total cost of the bridge, which is on 
the new line being constructed by the 
Santa Fe between Amarillo, Tex., and 
Las Animas, Colo., will be about 
$1,000,000. 


CANADIAN’ PaciFic.—This company 
plans the immediate reconstruction of 
two bridges on its lines in Maine at a 
total cost of approximately $950,000. The 
present bridge at M.P. 17 on the Moose- 
head subdivision near Onawa, Me., will 
be replaced by a steel viaduct approx- 
imately 1,180 ft. long and 123 ft. high, 
with a river span of 208 ft., while the 
existing bridge at M.P. 28.3 on the same 
subdivision across Wilson stream will 
be renewed by a steel viaduct 870 ft. long 
and 120 ft. high with a deck truss span of 
160 ft. over the river. Both bridges will 
be erected on concrete piers and will be 
capable of carrying the heaviest loco- 
motives now in use. The Canadian 
Pacific has also completed plans for its 
Wolfe’s Cove branch in the City of 
Quebec, Que., as mentioned in the Rail- 
way Age of April 12. The new line, 
starting at a point about 2.5 miles west 
of Palais station, Quebec, and running at 
right angles to the main line directly to 
the waterfront at Wolfe’s Cove, will be 
about 1.5 miles long with a one mile 
tunnel at the southerly end. 


CHESAPEAKE & OnI0.—A contract for 
the immediate construction of a new 
passenger station, additional parking 
tracks and other improvements at White 
Sulphur Springs, W.. Va.,. representing a 
total expenditure of approximately $170,- 
000, has been awarded to Ward & Ward 
Company, Charleston, W. Va. The new 
station is to be of brick construction, in 
southern colonial style, and will be 
equipped with all modern conveniences. 
Parking tracks, provided with water and 
steam outlets and concrete platforms and 
driveways, are to be located north of the 
station, while the improvement program 
also includes the construction of about 


600 ft. of additional station platform, 


providing a total platform length of 1,100 
ft., 700 ft. of which will be covered by a 
train shed. It was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 3 that bids were 


being received for this work. A contract 
has also been awarded to the Walton 
Construction Company, Roanoke, Va., for 
the construction of a new single-track 
Alleghany tunnel, 4,550 ft. long, 86 ft. 
north of and parallel to the existing 
Alleghany tunnel. The new tunnel is to 
serve eastbound traffic and upon its 
completion the present double-track 
Alleghany tunnel will be relined and con- 
verted into a single-track tunnel for west- 
bound traffic, at a cost of approximately 
$1,660,000, as reported in the Railway 
Age of March 2%. 


Cuicaco, BurLtincton & QuiINcy.— 
This company and the Missouri State 
Highway Commission have applied to the 
public service commission of that state 
for authority to construct a reinforced 
concrete viaduct to separate the railroad’s 
tracks from Highway No. 71 in Buchanan 
county. The cost, about $31,000, will be 
shared jointly. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric—The general contract for the 
construction of a 2,000,000-bu. addition 
to Elevator E at Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been awarded to the James Stewart Cor- 
poration, Chicago, at a cost of about 


$250,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric-St. 
Louis-SAN Francisco—A contract for 
the construction of a union passenger 
station building at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been let to the Tankersly Construc- 
tion Company, Oklahoma City. The 
building proper will involve an expendi- 
ture of about $575,000 


Cutcaco, Rock IstaAnp & Paciric-St. 
Louts SOUTHWESTERN.—These companies, 
which have been in controversy over the 
construction of new lines to serve the 
reclaimed area of the Trinity river levee 
district at Dallas, Tex., have reached an 
agreement under which the two com- 
panies will lay nine miles of track. The 
Rock Island will construct. six miles of 
track to serve about 3,000 acres of in- 
dustrial sites at a cost of $200,000, while 
the Cotton Belt will construct three miles 
of track at a cost of $150,000 to serve 
2,000 acres. 


Dayton & Union.—A_ contract for 
the construction of reinforced concrete 
retaining walls, abutments and culverts 
for the elevation of the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania between Bainbridge and 
Detroit streets at Dayton, Ohio, has been 
let to the Bates & Rogers Construction 
Co., Chicago, at a cost of $197,678. 


DELAWARE & MHuvupson.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
approved plans and estimates of cost 
totaling $114,838 for the elimination of a 
grade crossing at Warren street, Queens- 
bury, N. Y., and of $42,500 for the con- 
struction of an overhead bridge in con- 
nection with the elimination of the 
Coopersville station crossing on the 
Chazy-Rouses Point state highway, 
Champlain, N. Y. The Queensbury 
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project also involves track and signal 
changes, to cost about $20,000. The 
Comniission has also approved plans pre- 
pared for the elimination of the grade 
crossing of the D. & H. and the Elsmere- 
Bethlehem Center county highway at 
Elsmere station, Bethlehem, N. Y. 


Erte.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has approved the general 
plan submitted by this company for the 
elimination of a grade crossing on the 
Lakeville-East Avon highway, Avon, 
N. Y., and has added the Liberty street 
crossing, Endicott, N. Y., to the list of 
those to be considered for elimination 
during 1930. The Commission has also 
amended an earlier order concerning the 
elimination of three West Main street 
crossings on this company’s Pine Island 
branch, Goshen, N. Y. The amended 
order provides that two of the three 
crossings be closed and- traffic diverted 
to a grade separation structure spanning 
the track about 1,000 ft. west of the 
present middle crossing. This work is 
estimated to cost $159,000. 


Erte - DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & 
WESTERN.—The Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York has approved plans 
submitted by these companies for the 
elimination of grade crossings in Big 
Flats and Horseheads, N. Y., in accord- 
ance with a previous commission order, 
reported in the Railway Age of January 
11. The Commission has also approved 
as not excessive the bid of $168,368 sub- 
mitted by William L. Collins, Hornell, 
N. Y., for the construction of approaches 
in connection with the elimination of 
grade crossings of these company’s lines 
in the village of Painted Post, N. Y. 
This part of the elimination work is to 
be paid for by the New York State 
Department of Public Works, while the 
construction of the grade _ separation 
structures will be undertaken by the 
railroads upon the completion of the 
approaches. ‘ 


Erte - LEHIGH VALLEY - DELAWARE, 
LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. — Revised 
plans and an estimate of cost totaling 
$107,200, for the elimination of the Ely 
(Indian) road and the Williamsville 
(Cayuga) road crossings of the tracks of 
these three companies in Depew, N. Y., 
have been approved by the New York 
Public Service Commission. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL.—A 
contract has been awarded to the Henry 
Bickel Company, Louisville, Ky., for the 
elevation of the tracks of this company 
at Louisville, at a cost of about $270,000. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Following the com- 
pletion of negotiations between the 
Starrett Investing Corporation and the 
Pioneer Real Estate Company, a subsidi- 
ary of the Lehigh Valley, arrangements 
have been made to erect a_ 15-story 
freight terminal and warehouse’ on 
property owned by the Lehigh Valley on 
the West side of Manhattan Island. The 
block bounded by West Twenty-Sixth and 
Twenty-Seventh streets and by Eleventh 
and Thirteenth avenues, leased by the 
Starrett Investing Corporation for a 
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period of -99 years, has been selected as 
the site for the new building, the ground 
floor of which will be used as a freight 
terminal for the Lehigh Valley. The 
other floors will be used for general in- 
dustrial purposes. The structure, ithe 
largest of its kind ever built, will con- 
tain approximately 25,000,000 cu. ft. of 
storage space and over 1,750,000 sq. ft. 
of floor area. All floors will be served 
by elevators 10 ft. by 30 ft., capable of 
carrying trucks of the largest capacity 
and size, so that any occupant of the 
warehouse will be able to load and unload 
shipments on his own floor, while the 
absence of exterior columns and _ the 
provision of continuous windows on all 
sides of each floor will insure 2 maxi- 
mum amount of daylight throughout the 
building. Work will be begun at once 
by Starrett Bros. & Eken, contractors, 
under the direction of R. G. Cory, 
architect and engineer for the structure. 
A photograph of the proposed building, 
reproduced from the architect's drawing, 
appears on page 88 of this issue of Rail- 
way Age. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company 
and the Michigan Central have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to construct an extension of 7.25 
miles in the vicinity of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


New York CentraL.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New York has ap- 
proved general plans submitted by this 
company for the elimination of its 
Cemetery crossing on the Canton-Potsdam 
state highway, Canton, N. Y.; detailed 
plans for the elimination of Albion street 
crossing, Murray, N. Y.; revised’ plans 
for the elimination of Genesee street 
crossing, Cheektowaga, N. Y., and an 
estimate of cost totaling $92,500, exclu- 
sive of land and damages, for the 
construction of approaches to the elim- 
ination of the Watkins-Yates county line 
state highway crossing, Reading, N. Y. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company 
has recently awarded contracts as follows: 
For the construction of foundations and 
abutments and the completion of a via- 
duct at West End avenue and West 
Sixty-Fifth street, New York, to H. H. 
Sherwin & Company, Inc., New York; 
for the construction of duct lines and 
splicing chambers between 140th street 
and the Hudson division crossing at 
Mott Haven (New York City), to 
Edward J. Duffy Company, Inc., New 
York; for the building of two sheet metal 
covered storehouses at Port Morris, N. 
Y., to Miller-Blyth, Inc., New York; for 
the demolition of buildings on Charlton, 
King, West and Washington streets, New 
York, to the Markley Contracting Com- 
pany, New York; for the manufacture and 
delivery of steel for signal bridges and 
platform alterations between  Fifty- 
Seventh street and Mott Haven (New 
York City), to the Shoemaker Bridge 
Company, New York; for the construction 
of a highway to eliminate an existing 
grade crossing at  Boxhart _ street, 


Rochester, N. Y., to Dempsey & Ballard, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; for the elimination 
of the Main street grade crossing, New 
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Hamburg, N. Y., to the Walsh Con- 
struction Company, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
for the reconstruction of bridge F-156, 
Knowlesville, N. Y., to William J. Galla- 
gher, Medina, N. Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—See Dayton & Union. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract for the 
removal of the train shed at the passenger 
station at Columbus, Ohio, has _ been 
awarded to the Ferro Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract for the 
construction of an wundergrade bridge 
east of Middle River, Baltimore County, 
Md., has been awarded to the McNichol 
Paving & Construction Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at a cost of approximately 
$25,000. Plans submitted by this com- 
pany for the elimination, by construction 
of a highway bridge, of its Osborne 
crossing, Sherman, N. Y., have _ been 
approved by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York. As reported in the 
Railway Age of October 26, 1929, the 
Hitcomb and Shreve crossings, adjacent 
to the Osborne crossing, will be closed 
upon completion of the work and traffic 
from them will be diverted to the new 
grade separation structure. 


St. Louis-SAn_ Francisco. — City 
authorities at St. Louis, Mo., have 
authorized the construction of a four- 
track reinforced concrete and _ steel 
structure to carry the tracks of this 


railway over Southwest avenue at Ivan- 
hoe avenue in St. Louis. The city’s 
portion of the total cost of $123,800 will 
be $56,300. Construction will be under- 
taken by the railroad. 


SOUTHERN PaciFric. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has _ authorized 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas and the 
Texas & New Orleans to construct two 
extensions in the vicinity of Lockport, 
La., totaling 10.4 miles, at an estimated 
cost of $100,912. 





A Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Train Near Aurora, IIl. 
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BaLtimorE & Ounto.—Time for Dis- 
posing of Western Maryland Stock 
Extended.— The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at the request of the B. & 
O., has extended from July 13 to January 
13, 1931, the time in which it is required 
to divest itself of its stock in the Western 
Maryland, the acqusition of which the 
the commission held to have been in vio- 
lation of the anti-trust law. 


Boston & MAINE—Operating Agree- 
ment.—This company and the Vermont 
Valley have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
extend for'ten years the term of existing 
operating agreements defining the ar- 
rangements under which the Boston & 
Maine conducts its operation of the Ver- 
mont Valley and of the Sullivan County. 


Boston TERMINAL.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$1,500,000 of first mortgage 20-year 4 per 
cent bonds, which it is proposed to sell to 
Lee, Higginson & Co., at 99.09 and interest. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI0.—Acquisition.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire control of the Big Sandy & 
Kentucky River under lease and by pur- 
chase of its capital stock for $706,854. 


DenvER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon the operation 
of a branch line, narrow-gage, from Taos 
Junction to La Madera, N. M., 16.43 miles. 


Erte. — Equipment Trust. — The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to assume obligation 
and liability for $6,690,000 of its 4% per 
cent equipment trust of 1930 certificates, 
to mature in installments from 1930 to 
1945. The issue is authorized for sale 
to Drexel & Co., at 98.8401, making the 
average annual cost to the railroad 
approximately 4.6891 per cent. 


Great NortTHERN. — Promissory Notes. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to guarantee 
$3,446,880 of 5 per cent promissory notes 
of the Cottonwood Coal Company, a sub- 
sidiary. 


LovuIsviLLe & NASHVILLE.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
procure the authentication and delivery of 
$17,311,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, to reimburse the treasury. 


Matne CEntrAL.—Control of Upper 
Coos—The Interstate Commerce “‘Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
acquire control of the Upper Coos Rail- 
road, 41.5 miles, by purchase of its 
capital stock. 


Missourr Paciric.—Unification Plan 
Found in Public Interest—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 8 made 


public a report finding that it would be 
in the public interest for the Missouri 
Pacific to acquire control by 99-year lease 
of 22 of its subsidiary companies now con- 
trolled by stock ownership, but the record 
will be held open for submission by the 
applicant ot a supplementary pian, which 
while not altering the recorded applica- 
tion in other respects, shall provide a 
bona fide and feasible plan for the ac- 
quisition and operation of all the short 
lines allocated to the Missouri Pacific 
system in the commission’s consolidation 
plan, which connect with the Missouri 
Pacific or the lines now sought to be 
leased, except such as may be found by the 
Commission not to be required by the 
present or future public convenience and 
necessity. The report is not to be con- 
sidered as in any manner affecting or 
altering any of the rights or obligations 
existing by virtue of a contract with 
the citizens of Palestine or the county 
of Anderson, Tex., or decision of the 
courts relating to the maintenance of 
the offices, shops, etc, of the Inter- 
national-Great Northern at Palestine. 
Commissioners Eastman and McManamy 
dissented, and Commissioner Brainerd 
concurred only in part. The roads to 
be leased are the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico, the International-Great North- 
ern, the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, 
the Orange & Northwestern, the New 
Iberia & Northern, the Iberia, St. Mary 
& Eastern, the Houston & Brazos Valley, 
the San Benito & Rio Grande Valley, 
the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, the 
Sugar Land, the Rio Grande City, the 
Asherton & Gulf, the Asphalt Belt, the 
San Antonio Southern, the Austin Dam 
& Suburban, the Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western, the Houston North Shore, 
the Natchez & Southern, the Natchez & 
Louisiana Transfer, the New Orleans & 
Lower Coast, the Fort Smith Suburban, 
and the Missouri Pacific in Nebraska. 
In behalf of the applicant it was esti- 
mated that by unification of the account- 
ing departments of the several companies 
involved $45,000 a year would be saved 
in the accounting of the general man- 
ager’s office; that unified purchasing 
would effect economies of $40,000 yearly; 
that centralizing of the stores department 
for the whole system would cause an 
annual saving of $109,892.20 in accounting 
and supervision, and that $187,000 a year 
would be saved in the mechanical de- 
partments. The lines concerned now 
maintain aggregate stocks of material 
and supplies valued at $15,794,000. It is 
estimated that these stocks could be re- 
duced at least $1,500,000 by unification of 
the supply departments, and that a saving 
of $90,000 a year in interest would thus 
be effected. The total yearly savings in 
the several departments under the juris- 
diction of the general manager are 
estimated at $719,572 and reductions in 
expenses in the accounting department at 
$275,000 a year, exclusive of the savings 
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that could be made at division points and 
in the accounting in the operating de- 
partment. The total annual savings to be 
effected from the proposed unification 
are placed at a minimum of $1,000,000 in 
addition to other economies that can not 
be estimated in dollars. The protesting 
stockholders of the N. O., T. & M. as- 
serted that the dividend of $7 a share 
which the applicant proposes to pay 
on the stock of that company is in- 
sufficient, and not commensurate with 
the earnings of that company. The rec- 
erd shows earnings of that company per 
share of stock available for dividends in 
1922 of $11.48, in 1923 of $16.19, in 1924 
of $18.42, in 1925 of $16.76, in 1926 of 
$12.50, in 1927 of $3.17, and in 1928 of 
$6.95. At the argument it was stated 
that the earnings for 1929 were likewise 
less than 7 per cent. The falling off in 
earnings since 1926 was attributed by the 
applicant to the increased competition of 
the Southern Pacific, whose lines were 
extended into the Rio Grande Valley in 
1926 and 1927, to increased truck and 
automobile competition, to increases in 
wages, to decrease in freight rates, and 
to flooded conditions in the valley in 
1927. The commission found the protest 
not well-founded. 

The commission considered the protest 
of the state of Texas that the proposed 
unification would be in violation of its 
laws and constitution and held that the 
powers conferred on it by federal law are. 
not restricted by state laws or constitu- 
tions, although it said it is not its province 
to decide whether the transportation act 
invalidates the provisions of the contract 
of the city of Palestine and Anderson 
county with the predecessor of the I.-G.N. 
The commission also considered the case 
of each of the short lines that intervened 
in the proceedings and declined to make 
any change in the assignments made in its 
consolidation plan but in the case of the 
Cape Girardeau Northern it expressed the 
cpinion that public convenience and neces- 
sity do not require its present inclusion in 
the Missouri Pacific system. The report, 
although not made public until July 8, was 
dated June 2, which indicates that it may 
have been held up pending possible action 
by Congress on the Couzens resolution. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Valuation—This company has filed in 
the District of Columbia supreme court 
a petition for a writ of mandamus to 
require the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to ascertain and report as a part 
of its valuation the value of its rights 
in the Grand Central Terminal at New 
York and in the Boston terminal proper- 
ties. 


PirrspurGH & West VuirGINIA.—Price 
Paid by Pennroad Corporation to Be Dis- 
closed.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has denied a request of this com- 
pany that it reverse its ruling that F. E. 
Taplin, president oi the P. & W. V., 
should divulge the price at which he and 
associates sold a majority of the stock of 
the company to the Pennroad Corporation. 
The ruling was made on motion of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis at the recent hearing 
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cn the P. & W. V. application for author- 
ity to acquire control of the Wheeling. 
C. F. Taplin, general counsel of the 
P. & W. V., in asking the commission to 
reverse its ruling, said that there was no 
objection to the commission knowing the 
figure involved, and that it had probably 
been voluntarily disclosed by the Penn- 
road Corporation to the House Committee 
in connection with its investigation of 
holding companies, but that it had been 
sought in this case for purposes entirely 
foreign to the matters involved. 


Reapinc.—Bonds.—The First National 
Bank (New York) is offering $15,000,000 
of general and refunding mortgage series 
lb 4% per cent bonds of this company at 
9914, subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The issue 
will mature in 1997. 


St. Lours-San_ Francisco.—Purchase 
of G., T. & W.—tThe Frisco announced 
on July 2 that it had purchased for 
$1,800,000 the entire capital stock of the 
Gulf, Texas & Western, extending be- 
tween Seymour, Tex., and Salesville, 100 
miles. Operation of the line has been 
taken over by the Frisco. 


Sr. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—Securities. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue $7,000,000 of 4% per cent 
notes, secured by pledge of first terminal 
and unifying mortgage bonds, which are 
to be purchased by the Chase National 
Bank of New York. The company has 
also applied for authority for an issue of 
$810,000 of 414 per cent equipment trust 
certificates. 


SeanoArD Air Line.—Equipment Trust. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to assume 
obligation and liability for $3,510,000 of 
first-lien equipment trust 5 per cent cer- 
tificates, $1,081,000 of second-lien equip- 
ment trust 5%4 per cent certificates and 
$86,000 of second-lien 5 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, all the certificates 
to be of series DD. $1,081,000 of 
second-lien certificates will mature in 
installments from 1931 to 1940, the re- 
mainder maturing from 1931 to 1933. 
The first-lien certificates will mature in 
installments from 1930 to 1945. The 
first-lien certificates are authorized for 
sale to Edward Lowber Stokes & Co., 
and Freeman & Co. at 96.32, making the 
average annual cost to the railroad 5.6263 
per cent. The ‘second-lien certificates 
will be delivered to the builders of the 
equipment at par. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last Last 
July 8 week year 


111.53 112.40 147.78 
94.09 93.65 90.44 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, 
$2.50, quarterly, payable September 2 to holders 
of record July 25. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Com- 
mon, $1.50, quarterly; Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, 
bone payable October 1 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 5. 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 
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New National of Mexico Executives Are Engineers 


Lorenzo Perez Castro and Francisco 
de P. Landa, who were recently selected 
as vice-presidents of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, with headquarters at 
Mexico, D. F., have both devoted their 
entire careers to engineering, Mr. Perez 
Castro in the field of hydraulics and rail- 
roads and Mr. Landa in the field of rail- 
roads. Each approached his professional 
experience with a training as a civil engi- 
neer. 

Mr. Perez Castro, new executive vice- 
president, was born in Mexico, D. F., on 
April 18, 1878, and received his early 
scholastic training in the same city. He 
finished his studies at the National Pre- 
paratory School at the age of 18 years 
and completed his professional work at 
the National School of Engineers, Mex- 
ico, at the age of 21 years. Between the 
time of his graduation, in 1899, and 1901, 





Lorenzo Perez Castro 


when he was granted the title of civil 
engineer, he was engaged in various en- 
gineering projects. 

From 1902 until 1913, he was con- 
nected w:th the Secretary of Communi- 
cations and Public Works of Mexico, 
devoting his attention to various rail- 
way projects as a technical inspector. 
These included the Atlamaxac Railway 
(now the Zacatlan branch of the Mexi- 
can Railway) and the line between El 
Guarda, D. F., and Nepanapa, Mor. This 
period also included service as inspector 
on the construction of the Interoceanic 
between Mexico and Vera Cruz and a 
portion of the proposed Vera Cruz- 
Tampico line of the National of Mexico. 
His last assignment from this office was 
that of chief of inspection service of the 
Sixth Zone of Public Ways and Con- 
struction, which comprised 2,180 miles 
of railroad on the Mexican, the Inter- 
oceanic and the Mexican Southern. 

At the same time he was a member 
of the commission appointed to study 
the causes of railway accidents and pro- 
pose measures for their reduction, the 
commission to study the Encarnacion 
viaduct of the Central Mexican and the 


bridge which was subst.tuted for it, 
the commission to formulate a plan to 
encourage railway construction and the 
commission to form new technical rules 
for the railways. From 1902 to 1913 
he was also in charge of a number of 
hydraulic works and assistant professor 
of practical topography of the National 
School of Engineers at Tlaxco, Tlax. 

During 1914 he was inspector of inter- 
locking plants and assistant engineer, 
maintenance of way of the National 
Railways and in November, 1915, he be- 
came secretary of the board of directors 
of those railways. In March, 1916, he 
was appointed engineer of. bridges, be- 
coming chief of the bureau of industries 
under the secretary of industry, com- 
merce and labor in July, 1917, a position 
he retained until February, 1925. From 
1917 to 1925 he was also extra commis- 
sioner of the National Railways, a di- 
rector of the National Railways, vice- 
chairman of the board and a member 
of the executive committee, and a di- 
rector of the Vera Cruz Terminal Com- 
pany. In February, 1925, he was ap- 
pointed chief of the traffic and conces- 
sion bureau under the secretary of com- 
munications and public works. While 
in that position, he aided in the proposed 
organization of the Pan-American Rail- 
road, collaborated in forming laws gov- 
erning air navigation and served as the 
government representative on the effi- 
ciency commission of the National Rail- 
ways, which was created in agreement 
with the International Committee of 
Bankers. 

When the efficiency commission com- 
pleted its work on June 1, 1929, Mr. 
Perez Castro was commissioned to make 
a valuation of damage to railway prop- 
erty occasioned by the military opera- 
tions of March, 1929. This work was 
interrupted in August, 1929, by his se- 
lection to make a study of European 
railroads, chiefly Belgian and German, 
for the commission charged with de- 
veloping an administrative and financial 
plan for the National Railways. Upon 
his return to Mexico, he was appointed 
advisor to this commission and in May, 
1930, he was appointed assistant to the 
executive vice-president of the National 
Railways, his election as executive vice- 
president becoming effective on June 13. 

F. de P. Landa, new vice-president and 
transportation manager of the National 
Railways, has been connected with rail- 
ways in that country for 37 years. He 
was born at Leon, Gto., on December 
7, 1875, and obtained the degree of 
bachelor at high school. At the age of 
14 years, he entered railway service as 
a mechanical apprentice at the Texcoco 
(Mex.) shops of the Interoceanic Rail- 
road, where he remained until June, 1892, 
when he became axbrakeman. In No- 
vember, 1893, he was promoted to con- 
ductor and from February, 1895, to Au- 
gust, 1901, he served successively at San 
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Lazaro station as cashier, as station 
agent at. Virreyes, Pue., and as ticket 
agent at Mexico City. 

He returned to the operating de- 
partment in September, 1901, as a 
fireman. Later he acted as a hostler and 
an eng.neman, and in March, 1910, he 
was appointed road foreman of engines 
on the Guadalajara division of the Na- 
tional of Mexico. He was promoted to 
traveling conductor in January, 1911, and 
to trainmaster of the Puebla division in 
September of that year and later he was 
transferred to the Pacific division. 
Early in 1913, he was advanced to gen- 
eral inspector of the operating depart- 
ment and in April, 1914, he was pro- 





Francisco de P. Landa 


moted to division superintendent of the 
Jalapa division. When the Federal gov- 
ernment took charge of the National 
Railways in 1916, he became, first, 
chief clerk to the general manager 
of the Nationat of Tehuantepec (now 
part of the National of Mexico), and 
then superintendent of transportation, 
where he remained until the lease con- 
tract between Pearson & Son and the 
Mexican government was cancelled in 
1917. 

For two years from October, 1918, to 
October, 1920, he served as forwarding 
agent for the Mexican Petroleum Com- 
pany at Salina Cruz, Oax., then being 
appointed assistant to the general man- 
ager of the National of Mexico. He was 
appointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Tehuantepec National in 
May, 1924, and one year later he became 
railroad member of the Efficiency Com- 
mission which was established in May, 
1925, in accordance with an agreement 
between the Mexican government and 
the International Committee of Bank- 
ers, to study the National of Mexico. 
On May 31, 1929, he was appointed chief 
of the collective labor cont:acts’ com- 
mittee, his appointment as vice-president 
and transportation manager of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico becoming ef- 
fective on June 1. 


Executive 


C. W. Brecht, assistant to the operat- 
ing vice-president of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
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at Cleveland,. Ohio, also.took.over the 
duties of assistant to the president on 
July 1 following the granting of an in- 
definite leave of absence to R. M. Shep- 
herd, who formerly held that position, 
so that he might accept service with 
another Company. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


H. W. Dorigan has been appointed 
assistant to the comptroller of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, succeed- 
ing W. A. Gordon, who has resigned 
to enter industrial service. 


F. H. Jeffrey, acting credit officer and 
formerly auditor of station accounts of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, has been appointed credit officer, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago. 
F. D. Dale, acting auditor of station 
accounts, has been appointed auditor of 
station accounts. 


Operating 


R. J. Beilsmith, assistant superintend- 
ent of telegraph of the Wabash, has 
been promoted to joint superintendent 
of telegraph of that railroad and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
with headquarters at Decatur, IIl., suc- 
ceeding J. P. Church, deceased. The 
position of assistant superintendent of 
telegraph was abolished on July 1. 


C. W. Watts, superintendent of freight 
claim prevention of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, with headquarters at Denison, 
Tex., has been appointed division super- 
intendent at Wichita Falls, Tex., suc- 
ceeding 'T. F. Gardner, who has been 
transferred to Parsons, Kan., where he re- 
places J. H. Little, who has been trans- 
ferred to Muskogee, Okla., succeeding 
G. C. Byers, promoted. 


W. D. Neil, assistant manager of the 
Western telegraph lines of the Canadian 
Pacific at Winnipeg, Man., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general manager, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que. W. 
M. Thompson, superintendent of the 
Ontario division at Toronto, Ont., has 
been promoted to assistant manager of 
the Western telegraph lines at Winni- 
peg, succceding Mr. Neil. W.S. Emery, 
chief operator at Montreal, has been 
promoted to superintendent of the 
Eastern division at Montreal, succeeding 
H. S. Ingram, who has been transferred 
to the Ontario Division at Toronto. 


Grover C. Byers, who has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, with 
headquarters at Denison, Tex., has been 
connected with that road for nearly 25 
years. He was born in Texas on Octo- 
ber 11, 1887, and graduated from high 
school in 1903 and from a_ business 
course in 1904. In September, 1905, 
Mr. Byers entered railway service on 
the Katy at Smithville, Tex., later being 
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transferred to New Braunfels, Tex. He 
then served successively as a night tele- 
grapher,. operator and day telegraph 
eperator in the dispatcher’s office, cir- 
cuit manager, car distributor, stenog- 
rapher, extra dispatcher, dispatcher and 
chief dispatcher at Smithville, New 
Braunfels, Hillsboro, Tex., and Green- 
ville and Parsons, Kan. Early in 1918 
he was commissioned a first lieutenant 
of engineers, United States Army, serv- 
ing in France as a lieutenant, a captain 
and major with the Sixty-Eighth En- 
gineers until July, 1919. In August, 
1919, Mr. Byers was appointed chief 
dispatcher at Wichita Falls, Tex., then 
being promoted to trainmaster at the 
same point, where he remained until 
November, 1920, when he was ‘trans- 
ferred to Denison. On February I, 1927, 
he was promoted to superintendent of 
the McAlester district at Muskogee, 
Okla., his further promotion to general 
superintendent becoming effective on 
July 1. t 


J. B. Hamilton, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin division of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Freeport, Ill, has been 
connected with that road for 23 years. 
Mr. Hamilton was born on May 8, 1888, 
at Du Quoin, IIl., and graduated from the 
high school at that place in 1906. He 
entered railway service on April 7, 1907, 
as a clerk at Du Quoin and three years 
later he was advanced. to cashier at 
Hawthorne, III. he be- 


In July, 1912, 





J. B. Hamilton 


came agent at Harvey, IIJl., and later in 
the same year he was promoted to chief 
clerk of the loss and claim bureau at 
Chicago. Mr. Hamilton served during 
part of 1917 and 1918 as agent at Ford- 
ham (Chicago), where he remained until 
November of the latter year when he 
became terminal freight agent at Chi- 
cago. In April, 1920, he was appointed 
acting trainmaster at Fordham, then be- 
ing promoted to supervising agent on 
the St. Louis division in May, 1920, and 
to trainmaster on the Chicago terminal 
at Fordham in September, 1920. He 
was transferred to the Central Station, 
Ch:cago, in November, 1925, where he 
remained until November, 1928, when 
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he was promoted to superintendent of 
freight service, with headquarters at 
Markham Yard, Chicago, Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s promotion.to superintendent of the 
Wisconsin division became effective on 


June 16. 


Traffic 


H, B. Meinhardt has been appointed 
special agent, refrigerator service, of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Chi- 
cago. 


W. D. Grubb, general agent for the 
Midland Valley at Tulsa, Okla., has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas at 
Dallas, Tex. 


A. T. McKean, assistant general 
freight agent on the Canadian Pacific at 
Vancouver, B. C., has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with supervision 
of traffic in British Columbia, including 
the Esquimalt & Nanaimo and the Brit- 
ish Columbia coast steamship services 
of the C. P. R. and the United States 
coast traffic. Mr. McKean’s headquar- 
ters will be at Vancouver and the posi- 
tion of assistant general freight agent 
has been abolished. 


J. D. Gowin, assistant general agent 
of the freight department of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager of the 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Little Rock, 
Ark., and Houston, Tex. V.K. Norbert, 
general agent for the Missouri Pacific at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been transferred to 
Toledo, Ohio. Dixie Hannibal, general 
agent at Shreveport, La., has been trans- 
ferred to Memphis, Tenn., succeeding 
L. D. Nicholson, assistant general 
freight agent, who has been transferred 
to Cleveland with the title of general 
agent of the freight and passenger de- 
partments. H. W. Haines, division 
freight and passenger agent at [El Dor- 
ado, Ark., has been promoted to general 
agent at Shreveport to succeed Mr. 
Hannibal. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


Aless J. Loom, assistant superintend- 
ent of timber preservation and tie treat- 
ing plants of the Northern Pacific at 
Paradise, Mont., has been promoted to 
general superintendent of timber pre- 
servation, with headquarters at Brainerd, 
Minn., succeeding Andrew Gibson, who 
retired from active duty on July 1 after 
47 years of continuous service with that 
railroad. George Hopkins, assistant to 
the general superintendent of timber 
preservation at Seattle, Wash., has been 
promoted to assistant general superin- 
tendent, succeeding Mr. Loom. Levi 
Johnson, assistant at Paradise, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Brain- 
erd treating plant. 


L. G. Harris, who has been promoted 
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to district engineer of the Northern dis- 
trict of the Western lines of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at La Junta, Colo., has been 
connected with that road for nearly 25 
years. He was born at Parsons, Kan., 
en August 27, 1886, and entered railroad 
service in October, 1905, as a chairman 
on the Santa Fe at Canyon, Tex. Mr. 
Harris advanced successively during the 
following 12 years through the positions 
of rodman, transitman, building inspec- 
tor: and acting division engineer. In 
1917 he was promoted to division engi- 
neer of the Rio Grande division at San 
Marcial, N. M., later being appointed 
construction engineer on various Coast 
lines projects, a position he held until 
his promotion to district engineer. 


L. B. Porter, who has been promoted 
to signal engineer of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
connected with the signal department of 
that road for 20 years. He was born at 
West Liberty, Iowa, on June 30, 1888, 
and entered railway service in 1906 on 
signal construction on the Union Pacific. 
In the following year he was advanced 


L. B. Porter 


to signal maintainer. During 1908 and 
1909 Mr. Porter completed a course in 
electrical engineering at the University 
of Iowa and later he served as a signal 
maintainer and as a draftsman in the 
signal engineer’s office of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. He entered the 
service of the Milwaukee in May, 1910, 
as chief draftsman in the office of the 
signal engineer at Milwaukee, being ad- 
vanced to general signal inspector in 
May, 1912, and to assistant signal en- 
gineer of the Eastern lines in August, 
1913. Mr. Porter’s promotion to signal 
engineer of the system became effective 
on July 1. 


Obituary 


Nova Z. Douthitt, who was general 
livestock agent of the Missouri Pacific 
at Kansas City, Mo., from 1901 to 1906, 
died at his home in that city on June 30. 


N. W. Hamilton, assistant superin- 
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tendent of the Huntsville division of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Tullahoma, Tenn., 
died at his home in that city on June 28. 


Arthur W. Sine, joint assistant super- 
intendent of telegraph of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kan., who had been 
on a leave of absence for about a year, 
died in that city on June 1. 


A. E. Harvey, former division engi- 
neer of several western railroads and 
since 1911 chief engineer of the Kansas 
City Public Service Company, died at 
Kansas City, Mo., on July 3. Mr. Har- 
vey had been successively from about 
1893 to 1911, a locating and construction 
engineer in Iowa on the Illinois Central 
and division engineer on that road at 
Dubuque, Ia., resident engineer on the 
Chicago Great Western at Chicago and 
division engineer on the Kansas City 
Southern at Mena, Ark. 


John F. Dignan, superintendent of the 
Wisconsin division of the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Freeport, Ill., who died on June 
8, had completed 46 years of railway 
service, 43 of which were with the IIli- 
nois Central. He was born at Rock- 
ford, Ill., on April 9, 1867, and obtained 
his first railway experience in 1884 on 
the Chicago & North Western at Rock- 
ford. Later he became a fireman on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, entering 
the Illinois Central service in 1887 as a 
fireman. From 1889 until 1911 Mr. Dig- 
nan acted successively on the I. C. as an 
engineman, a traveling engineer and 
trainmaster on the Tennessee division, 
and a trainmaster on the Wisconsin 
division. He was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin division on 
August 1, 1911. 


Edwin W. Winter, former president 
of the Northern Pacific, who died at 
Fall River, Mass., on June 28, had been 
in steam and electric railway service for 
44 years. He was born in Vermont on 
November 18, 1845, and gained his first 
railroad experience in the construction 
department of the Union Pacific. From 
1873 to 1885 he served successively as 
general claim agent of the Chicago & 
North Western, general superintendent 
of the West Wisconsin (now a part of 
the North Western), general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Minneapolis and the St. Paul, Minnea- 
polis & Omaha (both now parts of the 
North Western), and assistant president 
of those two roads. He was then ap- 
pointed general manager of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, becom- 
ing president of the Northern Pacific in 
1896. He left that position in 1897 and 
in 1899 was appointed president of the 
Chicago Transfer & Clearing Co. Mr. 
Winter served as president of the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company and allied 
companies from 1902 until his retire- 
ment in 1911. Recently he had made his 
home in New York. 








